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With “Art Metal” Steel Furniture 
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Manufactur- 
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Furniture. 
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howing the variou 
types of stack and 
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prevention. So many libraries have bee destroved | In- 


flammable fixtures and furniture that steel is now regarded 
as the only suitable material for the equipment of such 


buildings 
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than any other for the fireproofing of library interiors. Our 
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testimonial of “Art Metal” superiority 
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A Tribute to “Library Journal’ Advertising 
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Office of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Sirs:—With the March number of IHE LIBRARY JOURNAL I wil! 
have completed my contract for advertising one year in that publication. 

The policy of advertising which I have mapped out for my establishment, and 
which I have so far carried out, has brought very satisfactory results ; the principal 
one of which has been to make my establishment known among the readers of your 
publication. 

This has been accomplished, | believe, as thoroughly as it is in your power to 
assist me in doing so. My future success will depend upon my doing faithfully 
what I have said I would do. 

I have stimulated interest on the part of book-binders, in advertising in 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, and have atthe same time established myself ona 
permanent footing in this line of work. 

Thanking you for your assistance in the past, and promising renewed atten- 
tion when such is warranted, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. O'CONNOR, Prop., American Library Bindery. 
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How to Extend the Usefulness of Your Library 


The UNDERWOOD STEREOSCOPIC TRAVEL TOURS are 


brary work. TJZhey diver light” reading ooks of tr 
“This Library purcha ,tou of th idy stere 
during August t esand d ha ent more! 
More demand has been n ks of traveley 
attendantsexpressed it, * People are just wild over then 
he Emiline Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre Haute, Ind 
These stereographs are arranged systematically in tours of countries and secti 
iccompanied by simple locating maps and authoritative explanatory books, by such pe 
Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt; Prof. Rufus BK. Richardson, on Greece, etc., et 
In the stereograph all objects in a scere are given /u/l life size. The least studiou 
among the users of your Library as well as the most highly educated, and of all age 
this realistic mode of sight-seeing. And the person who has thus been seeing som: 
with his own eyes wei/ wakeup toa desire to read about great men who lived there and ¢ 
- there. 
* The Stereoscopic tours are in circulat all the time, a 
ung."’-N. Gert HENDRICKSON, rarian, Oranue, 
* We regard these tours as of yreat educational value 


Librarian, Somerville, Mass., Public 


Tours sent to libraries for examination Write to da 


Also lantern slides furnished from more than 200,000 original negatives from all 


parts of the world. 
Address: 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 3 and 5 West 19th Street, New York City 


Projection for Public and Endowed Libraries 


travel, history or education can be started 
M. A. Bassett tells of the latest and meetevery so often atthe library. Itis 
a plan of real benefit to the members and 


each one.” 


LIBRARY BOARDS APPROVE PLAN 


Mr. Bassett, manager of the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company, Chicago, has sug- 
gested that public libraries and endowed 
institutions should all be equipped with pro- 
jection apparatus. 

His talk in part 

We can supply a really good stereop- 
ticon, opaque reflector, or moving picture 
outfit at so low a price,"’ said Mr. Bassett, 
‘‘that every library can have one. Elec- 
tricity tho desirable is not necessary. Our 


alcohol light has overcome that objec- McINTOSH STEREOPTICON CO. 


tion. . . . Slides of good subjects can be 
purchased or rented. Classes in art, | 434 Atlas Block Chicago 


We are leading manufacturers. We have 
a great variety of lanterns; we sell and 
rent slides. We send our catalog and 
booklet Projection Pointers” free on 
request. Write for them. 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


HE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is 
the latest, most comprehensive, best arranged for ready 
reference and most practical encyclopaedia published today: 
comparable only to the great German Myers and Brockhaus 
Encyclopaedias. If you would know of this work, ASK 
THE MAN WHO USES IT, or address: 


DODD. MEAD @ COMPANY, New York City 


[he above picture should hang in 
public library. It has been 


printed on heavy cardboard 


| be sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


oil, lithographed in ten ing New International Encyclopaedia. 


framing, 16x22 inches, Name 
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NIVERSI PRANCH, SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


“LIBRARY WEEK 
successful as it 


in the tmetropolis was as 
The great 
city iS a great magnet, and the attendance 
from up-state libraries, particularly from the 
rural libraries, was greater than could 
have been reached at any lesser place. The 
restful, rural quiet was missed by the city 


was strenuous. 


small 


folk, but the disadvantages of metropolitan 
distances and distractions were offset by the 
scheme of 
President Hill and the 
co-operating authorities, the overflowing en- 
thusiasm at the meetings and the overflow- 


remarkable program and visita- 


tions arranged by 


ing crowds at the meeting places. There 
are now over 1200 library workers with- 
in greater New York, and it is not. sur- 


prising that with up-state librarians, many 
leading from outside the 
and from other educational 
fields the attendance at least doubling the 


librarians state 


participants 


registry of 300, excelled all but a_ few 
national conferences. How remarkable a 
growth this. from the 53 participants in 


the first 
ians held tm 


conference of American librar- 
the chapel of the old New York 
iniversity building in September, 1853, and 
the attendance of 60 at the second A. L. A. 
conference held in New York in 1877, succeed- 
ing the initial meeting at Philadelphia in the 
centennial year. Since the ‘oint meeting of 
the State with the New York 
Library Club, 1895-1900 — with an attendance 
at the first meeting of 100—ceased, and “li 
brary week” became an up-state institution—at 
Lake Placid, 1901-05, in the Catskills, 1g06- 
07, at Lake George, 1908-10,— Nev 
has had no important gathering of visiting 
librarians, this the n the 
more noteworthy. The warm welcomes by 
the three 


association 


Yor'’s City 


and made occasi 
Mayor Gaynor, by 
dents and by the heads of library 
kindred the 
truly the freedom of the city, and the facili- 


college presi- 


systems 


and institutions, gave visitors 


ties afforded for seeing the finest of recent 
library buildings and the other libraries and 
educational Greater 


institutions throughout 


New York, delighted and well repaid the 
visitors. The program makers did not avoid 


the chronic library sin of overcrowding the 
> ith too 


many speakers and leaving 


inadequate time between for inspection and 
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travel—and of rest-hours there were none! 
But this was a small matter in face of the pet 
sistent and patient ardor of the library pro 


had 


undertoc 


fession and even when nature, which 
smiled benignly for four 


days, 
literally to put a damper on “Brooklyn day, 
she was given to understand that librarians 
would brook no such interference 

triumph of the 
choice and treatment of special topics which 


A CHIEI program was th 
had also general interest. 
rural 


If anyone thought 


community conditions a strange topic 


for a metropolitan meeting, the gratifying at 


tendance of rural librarians and the sym 
pathetic interest of urban librarians dis 
pelled that fear. The able committee re 


port emphasized the fact that one and three 
quarter millions of people in the State of 
New York without library facilities 
This fact gave point to the tonic and helpful 
address of Prof. Tuck of Cornell University, 
treating incisively the problems of the rural 
community and presenting, in place of the 
congratulatory soporific 
satisfaction sometimes marking library dis 
suggestion of what 
should be done that has not been done for 
rural betterment through library activity 
State Librarian Wyer,—who was the more 
warmly welcomed because of his enforced 
absence from the A. L. A. conference in his 
presidential year—pledged the further co 
operation of the State library in a move 
ment which, until three 
not received as much attention in the Empire 
State, as 


were 


platitudes of self 


courses, stimulating 


within years, has 


for instance, in Massachusetts and 


Wisconsin Perhaps the most important 
suggestion of the session was that the lack 
of library facilities may not mean the lack 


of reading in farmers’ homes and that there 
should he 


conditions 


systematic study of sy 
before 
Certainly all the factors of uplift 
the school, the library, the welfare worker 


—should unite for the betterment of countr 


mptomati 
should b 


any crusade 


planne d 


life, but. first of all, what is the real lac’ 
and what is the real need? These may not 
he met even by planting a library in every 
tov nshi Mr. Green reminded the meeting 
had been done in Massachusetts 


* 
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Preswwent Hix's reminder that so many 
associations and so many meetings within 
the library field may be too much of a good 
thing, should have more than passing at- 
tention. As he suggested, trustees are be- 
ginning to ask whether librarian and _ staff 
may not be diverted from work by too many 
meetings and too much talk. Where a city 
library system brings practically all the li- 
brary workers together at staff meetings, 
there is less need for a local club, unless its 
field is wide enough to bring together rep- 
resentatives from other libraries. It is a 
question which has more than once been 
mooted whether in New York one libra- 
ry club should suffice to bring together 
the staffs of the ‘three borough systems 
and the representatives of club and special 
libraries, at intervals not too frequent. 
There was evidently much doubt as to 
whether an association of Eastern college 
and reference librarians would be a desir- 
able addition, and possibly a happy solution 
of the whole problem is to be found in the 
precedent of the meetings of New England 
College Librarians, who have no organiza- 
tion or stated meetings, but are called to- 
gether by an executive secretary who is the 
whole thing, when the opening of a new col- 
lege library or other special reason gives 
occasion. The successful meetings of the 
Special Libraries Association took from the 
general sessions some, like Mr, Dana him- 
self, whose absence was especially to be re- 
gretted, but in large part these special meet- 
ings obtained the attendance of special peo- 
ple who might not have come to the general 
gathering. It may be not unkindly suggested 
that President Hill’s argument may be ap- 
plied a fortiori to the American Library In- 
stitute, which held two diverting meetings, 
at one of which its own funeral was dis- 
cussed, while at the other the topic of printed 
catalog cards, already taken up by the A. L. 
A. Council, formed the chief topic of dis- 


cussion. 


Tue first meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association since its affiliation with the na- 
tional association merits attention. Though 
its sessions were held during “library 
week” and conflicted in point of time to 
an unfortunate extent with the general ses- 
sions of the state association, the attendance 
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and vitality of this newly-organized library 
association did not seem to suffer by the 
coincidence. Indeed, it is to be regretted that 
general sessions of both state and national 
associations cannot emulate those of the 
special library meetings in vigorous and perti- 
nent discussion. This important part of li- 
brary meetings, really the spirit of them to a 
large degree, since papers may generally be 
read in print after the meetings, seems to be 
almost pushed out of the general convention, 
or has survived the complex program mak- 
ing in a very limited degree. Its revival, 
rather than its survival, would add needed 
interest and response to the otherwise gen- 
erally excellent programs of our library 
meetings. At the meetings of the American 
Historical Association, for instance, the chief 
interest of the sessions is centered in discus- 
sion, papers forming only a preliminary to 
this more direct and dynamic method of pro- 
fessional suggestion and comparison. The 
purpose of conventions is largely to correlate 
experience and to produce ideas, and there 
would seem to be no better method of ac- 
complishment than that of individual contri- 
butions from a responsive audience. 


Fo.LowinGc close upon library week comes 
the New York City budget exhibit, which 
will be open until the 28th of October, and 
to which the libraries of Greater New York 
have contributed along the lines of last year’s 
exposition with a few additional features of 
interest. Librarians in and near New York 
should make an effort to attend the exhibit, 
and it is hoped that other cities will develop 
similar exhibitions. The visual and graphic 
methods of presentation become more popu- 
lar and more effective with experience — 
witness recent invasions of library reports 
with the population and circulation charts as 
against the stereotyped table. Exhibits, also, 
as has been previously emphasized, rapidly 
increase in library use, the recent forestry 
exhibit described elsewhere being one of the 
more novel exhibitions that will interest the 
librarian. Probably the plethora of printed 
matter and the necessary repetitions in ex- 
pression year after year in presenting facts 
through textual description is one reason for 
the ready acceptance of graphic methods. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND 


LIBRARY MEETINGS * 


By Frank P. Hiit, Chief Librarian Public Library, Brooklyn, N. 3 


THey'rE off! They're off! racing 
parlance this means that the horses have 
started, and the race has begun; with the 
“fans,” that the “Cubs” and the “Giants” 
and even the “Dodgers” are battling for the 
baseball pennant; among librarians that the 
library meeting season is “on.” 

From early September until late June there 
will be one mad rush to attend these library 
meetings. 

Ohio, ahead in so many vital things, started 
the ball rolling this year by holding a joint 
meeting with the Michigan Association early 
in the month, and the Pacific Northwest As- 
sociation was a close second with a meeting 
from the 4th to 7th. Clubs and associations 
will follow each other in rapid succession. 

The officers of the A. L. A. have become 
peripatetic librarians, breakfasting in one 
state, lunching in another, dining in a third, 
and speaking in each of the wonderful vir- 
tues of libraries and librarianship. We shall 
have two of them here at this meeting, but 
they can stop only a moment, as they have 
just come from Ohio, and must hurry on to 
some other state to meet another engage- 
ment. 

The library movement in America un- 
doubtedly owes much of its success to the 
splendid meetings which have been held in 
the past, not forgetting the progressive and 
far-sighted librarians who generously shared 
the results of their labors with their fellow 
workers, making it unnecessary for any large 
number of libraries to duplicate experiments. 

The value and possibilities of codperative 
work were early learned, while the zeal and 
enthusiasm of librarians as exhibited at con- 
ferences extended to sections of the country 
far removed from library centers. 

The tacit adoption of a standard of effi- 
ciency has resulted in the reorganization of 
hundreds of institutions on a higher plane, 
and the establishment of new libraries with 
up to-date equipment. 

In spite of all the good which has resulted 


* President’s address at meeting of New York 
State Library Association, New York City, Sept 
26, 1911. 


both directly and indirectly from these con- 
terences, it 1s possible to have too many as- 
sociations and too many meetings. 

There has been a tendency in recent years 
among those interested in special phases of 
library work to draw apart from the general 
organization, form their own association or 
section, and discuss their own problems. We 
have an Association of State Librarians, an- 
other of Law Librarians, the Special Libra- 
ries Association, Association of College and 
Reference Librarians of the Central West, a 
League of Library Commissions, and a num- 
ber of A. L. A. sections, among which may 
be mentioned the Catalog, Children’s and 
Trustees’ sections. 

In addition to the above, in a large meas- 
ure the outgrowth of the National Associa- 
tion, there are local clubs, county and state 
associations, and other organizations based 
on geographical divisions. In some states, 
as in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, there 
are two state clubs, and soon there will be a 
Nortkern and Southern California Associa- 
tion, to be followed eventually, as a matter 
of course, by a North and a South Jersey 
Club. 

Last year there was talk of dividing the 
National Association into two parts, an east- 
ern and a western association, and there 
was and is perhaps more reason for this di- 
vision than for the continued existence of 
many clubs already organized. 

Certainly librarians living in the neighbor 
hood of New York City have too many 
meetings they feel they ought to attend or 
have the opportunity of attending. First 
there is the A. L. A. and the state meeting 
—a week each, then the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of three days, and the New York Li- 
brary Club and the Long Island Club to 
which we owe allegiance. And some of us 
attend meetings of the New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut associations. At 
least a month of good library time per in- 
dividual is consumed in attending only those 
meetings which are thought beneficial, mak- 
ing the cost to the library not inconsiderable. 
Nor is the duplication confined to associa 
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tions. Looking back over the thirty-five 
years of the history of the A. L. A. we find 
the same old topics on the program, dis- 
cussed not only year after year, but by one 
association after another, until we can al- 
most tell beforehand just what will be found 
on the program for a library meeting. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that 
the suggestions offered at one meeting are 
not followed up—that the results of indi- 
vidual experiments have not been noted, re- 
ported, or made public in such a way as to 
show that the practicability of the experi- 
ment or suggestion has been duly weighed 
and tested; or that the subject has not been 
finally thrashed out to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion? 

Someone may suggest that the subjects 
derive perennial interest because of new re- 
cruits, but we must not forget that the jour- 
nals of our profession publish the best papers 
presented at conferences, and for that reason 
there is no real necessity for the discussion 
of the same subjects year after year. 

As an illustration of the way in which 
programs are repeated take the book sym- 
posium introduced by Mrs. Fairchild at the 
Minnetonka meeting of the A. L. A. It was 
a new idea and spread like wildfire. It was 
taken up at a meeting of this Association in 
the following fall, as well as at the next 
year’s meeting of the A. L. A. State asso- 
ciations and local clubs followed like a flock 
of sheep until we had book symposium after 
book symposium. The original idea was ar 
excellent one, but there was certainly no 
originality shown after the first production. 

No wonder meetings lose their zest and 
that enthusiasm flags. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves seriously 
whether the perplexities of our calling now 
merit so much discussion? Fortunately for 
the library profession there has developed 
practically no spirit of competition or 
rivalry among libraries, but will not the 
general and special libraries alike gain more 
by continued coéperation than by a separa- 
tion of interests? And after all what are 
the problems peculiar to the special associa- 
tions? Have they no bearing on the work 
of the average librarian? 

Take for instance the program arranged 
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Every topic is of general interest, and yet 
the program was especially arranged for 
those engaged in college or university li- 
brary work. 

The discussions of the Special Librarics 
Association would also be of general in 
terest if one could attend, but even at the 
comparatively small meeting we are holding 
this week it has been impossible to avoid 
a conflict in the time of meetings, while at 
the meetings of the A. L. A. we frequently 
have three sessions going on at one and 
the same time; a veritable three-ring circus 
but not under one canvas or for one pric 
of admission. 

This is too much. There are too many 
associations and clubs doing the same sort 
of work and there are too many meetings 
I do not advocate the dissolution of a lara 
proportion of our associations, but I would 
like to see consolidation of the present ones 
and the justification for their existence by 
such an arrangement of program as will pro- 
duce the greatest results to the largest num 
ber of libraries. 

It is to be hoped that the multiplication o{ 
associations will cease. 

Neighborhood or district meetings as we!! 
as staff mectings should continue, but can 
not there be a combination which will oh 
viate the necessity for attendance upon so 
many meetings? 

Libraries in cities like Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn and Chicago hold regular sta‘ 
meetings where local problems are discussed 
and settled, and the same is true of every 
library no matter how small a staff it carries 

For a concrete example of possible con- 
solidation take the New York Library Club 
and the Long Island Library Club. What 
work is to be done that could not he accom 
plished by one instead of two clubs? 

In New York, Brooklyn and Queens Bor 
ough monthly staff meetings are held, and 
as the New York and Long Island Clubs are 
made up almost entirely of members of these 
library systems, why shouldn't the two clubs 
unite, and at their meetings take up literary 
rather than technical subjects, providing 
speakers who will give librarians something 
to think about and talk about beside their 
own affairs? Why should these people who 
are obliged to attend these monthly meetings 
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in their own library be called upon, or even 
invited, to attend at least six other meetings 
in the same community, in the same year, 
where the same subjects are considered ? 

If this be true of the two clubs mentioned 
it would likely apply to others. 

These questions seem pertinent at this par- 
ticular time because (a) at this conference 
we are asked by the A. L. A. to consider the 
possibilities of an affiliation of the State with 
the National Association; (b) further be- 
cause the college, university and reference 
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attendarce at this meeting are 


isability of 


librarians in 


to consider the ady 


a separate or- 
ganization: and finally (c) because trustees 
are asking 1f library meetings do not come too 
often. 

We must not forget that a library confer- 
ence is really only a season for seed sowing. 
Months of patient toii must foliow, and the 
seed be given an opportunity to germinate; 
it must be watched and cared for, and al 
lowed to grow and mature if we expect te 


reap a harvest. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS OF GREATER NEW YORK * 


By Dr. S. Director, New 


GreATER New York has three library sys- 
tems, one for the Borough of Queens, one 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, and one for 
the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx and 
Richmond. The three systems are very much 
alike in their general plan and organization, 
but are entirely distinct from each other. 
Each of them consists of a corporation in- 
corporated by state law, with which the city 
of New York has made contracts for the 
erection of library buildings and the mainte- 
nance of free lending libraries. No one of 
the corporations is to be considered as a de- 
partment, bureau or office of the municipal 
government. They are in the position of pri- 
vate parties contracting to do a certain piece 
of work for the municipality in consideration 
of certain payments to be made from the city 
funds. 

I will take for illustration the 
these corporations with which I am most fa- 
miliar, i.e., the New York Public Library, 
which has the management of the library sys 
tem which covers the Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Richmond, and will give 
you a brief account of its organization and 
methods of working. In some details it dif 
fers a little from the other two corporations 
above referred to, t.e., the Brooklyn Public 
Library and the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, but these details are of minor impor- 
tance, and I shall not undertake to point 
them out 


one of 


*Read at meeting of New York State Library As- 


sociation, New York City, Sept. 27, 1911 


York Public Library 


The beginning of the relations between the 
New York Public Library and the municipal 
ity is the “Lease and agreement for the occu- 
pation of the [new] building of the New 
York Public Library,” made between the city 
authorities and the library corporation in 
December, 1897 

The substance of this agreement was that 
the city was to erect, maintain, equip and fur 
nish in Bryant Park, or some portion there 
of, a suitable and appropriate fire-proof build 
ing in accordance with plans to be made by 
the corporation and approved by the city, such 
building to be used and occupied as a public 
The 


city agrees to let to the library and its suc 


library and reading room by the iibrary 


cessors this new library building to have and 
York Public Li 
brary shall continue to maintain a public li- 
brary and reading room therein, and to use 
and occupy this building for these purposes 
and for carrying on the objects of said cor- 
The city agrees on reasonable de- 
said building 


to hold so long as the New 


poration 
mand at all times to keep the 
in repair, and the library is to transfer to and 
arrange in this building its library and colle 
tions. It is to have and enjoy the exclusive 
use of the whole of said building provided the 
library shall be accessible at all reasonable 
hours and times for general use and free of 
expense to persons resorting thereto; that 
one or more reading rooms shall be open to 
the public upon every day of the week, ex 
cept Sundays, but including all public or legal 
p.m., 


holidays, from nine a.m at lea ine 
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and on Sundays from one p.m. to nine p.m., 
under such rules and regulations as the Board 
of Trustees may prescribe from time to time; 
also provided that there shali be maintained 
in the said library a free circulating branch. 

The library collections and all other prop- 
erty of the New York Public Library, includ- 
ing those of the Astor and Lenox Libraries 
and the Tilden Trust, shall continue to be 
and remain absolutely the property of the li- 
brary, and the city authorities are not, by 
reason of said property being placed in a city 
building, to have any right, title, property or 
interest therein, nor does the New York Pub- 
lic Library by reason of its use and occupa- 
tion of the building acquire any right, title, 
property or interest in the said building, ex- 
cept in so far as expressly granted by the 
agreement. 

The New York Public Library has to sub- 
mit a detailed printed report of its operations 
and transactions to the city authorities each 
year. The authorities of the City of New 
York have at all times access to all parts of 
the building for general police supervision, 
but the New York Public Library can ap- 
point, direct, control and remove all persons 
employed within said building. The city is 
annually to provide funds for the mainte- 
nance and repair of the building, and the city 
authorities or the department of public parks, 
acting under its direction, shall at all times 
provide and care for the roads, walks, fences, 
grading and general care of the grounds 
around the building. The city is also to fur- 
nish a supply of water and adequate police 
protection. 

As a result of this agreement this building 
in which you now are has been constructed 
and the library has moved all its collections 
from the Astor and Lenox buildings and 
placed them in it. 

The library is to pay all expenses con- 
nected with the running of the library, in- 
cluding all salaries and wages of librarians, 
assistants and the janitor’s force, all expenses 
of heating, lighting, cleaning, etc., so that the 
only future expense which the city has in 
connection with this building is to keep the 
building itself in good repair. It is, there- 
fore, a partnership arrangement between the 
city and the New York Public Library in 
which the city contributes the building and 
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the library contributes the expense of main- 
taining the library, amounting to about $450,- 
ooo per year. The building itself cost nearly 
$0,000,000, the interest of which, at 5 per cent., 
is $450,000, so that each party contributes 
nearly equally to the cost of maintaining the 
library. It should be noted, however, that 
the New York Public Library has sold the 
buildings formerly occupied by it, which were 
free from taxation, but which now, being in 
private hands, became subject to municipal 
taxation, thus adding over $5,000,000 to the 
taxable property of the city 

The second agreement between the city and 
the New York Public Library was the one 
which established free branch libraries for 
circulation in the city, made in 1901. The 
cost of these buildings is being furnished by 
Andrew Carnegie, and the City of New York 
furnishes the necessary sites and agrees to 
provide for the maintenance of the said 
branches when completed. The New York 
Public Library was accepted by Andrew Car- 
negie as the corporation with which the City 
of New York should treat in a contract and 
which should represent him in the construc- 
tion of the buildings, and was duly desig- 
nated by him as his agent. Under this con- 
tract the city was to proceed to acquire title 
of sites by gift, purchase or condemnation 
for the erection of free branch public libra- 
ries on the approval, in each case, of the said 
New York Public Library. When such sites 
were acquired the New York Public Library 
was to proceed and erect library buildings 
thereon and without cost to the City of New 
York, and to do this with funds contributed 
by Andrew Carnegie, provided that it should 
not erect more than ten library buildings in 
the course of any one year. When these 
buildings are erected and equipped the city 
agrees to adequately provide for maintenance 
of free public libraries for circulation, and to 
that end to provide in each case in the an- 
nual budget each year a sum of not less than 
ten per cent. of the sum provided by Andrew 
Carnegie for the maintenance of the branch 
libraries to be constructed. Where the city 
furnishes the site the building becomes the 
property of the city, and the books contained 
in all these libraries become the property 
of the City of New York, to be plainly 
marked as such. The Public Library ap- 
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points, removes and controls all persons em- 
ployed within said buildings and in the care 
of the same. 

Under this contract thirty-two library build- 
ings have been erected in different parts of 
the city, have been equipped and 
with books and formally turned over to the 
city, and the city has formally returned them 
to the New York Public Library to conduct 
and manage in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. 

The library system for the Borough of 
Manhattan, The Bronx and Richmond con- 
sists of a central building containing the ref- 
erence collections, and also the offices of the 
circulation department and of forty-one 
branches, including the travelling library or- 
ganization. 

The work of the New York Public Library 
is divided between two main departments, 
i.¢e., the reference department, the cost of 
maintaining which, including salaries, books, 
etc., is paid entirely from funds belonging to 
the corporation, and the circulation depart- 
ment, the cost of which is paid from funds 
supplied by the municipality. The general 
business of the library for both reference and 
for circulation is managed by the executive 
department, which acts under the instruction 
of the Board of Trustees and of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive department has charge of 
all correspondence with the municipal au- 
thorities relative to library matters; of con- 
tracts for the construction and repairs of 
branch buildings ; of all matters pertaining to 
estimates and requisitions for funds for the 
circulation department, and of accounting for 
the expenditures of the same. It also has su- 
fervision of all matters pertaining to the ap- 
pointment, assignment to duty and payment 
of the members of the staff and employees of 
the library, and of the selections of books 
and supplies for the reference department, the 
care and preservation of the buildings, etc.; 
the printing, including the issue of a Builetin, 
and the transmission of instructions to the 
sub-departments. 

The director is the chief of the executive 
department, and he is assisted by the assistant 
director, the bursar, the building superin- 
tendent, the reference librarian, and the chief 
of the order division. The chief of circula- 


supplied 
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d the 
The medical officer fills a new posi 
He is to be a skilled 


tion an medical officer also report to the 
director 
tion in library economy 
physician to be appointed by the director with 
the approval of the Executive Committee 
He examines all applicants for appointments 
in the library, whether in the reference or 
circulation departments, and all persons on 
the pay-roll when referred to him by the di- 
rector or assistant director. He examines all 
applicants for leave of absence on account of 
sickness and gives a certificate in each case. 
At least once a year he examines all em- 
ployees of the library with reference to their 
physical fitness for their work and reports 
the results to the director. He examines, 
from time to time, the main building and the 
branch buildings with reference to their sani- 
tary condition and reports the results to the 
director. He also makes such inspection and 
report in any special case when requested by 
the director. 

The reference librarian has general charge 
of the bibliographical work of the reference 
department, the preparation and publication 
of the Bulletin, and he has general charge of 
the printing office and of the exchangg of 
duplicates. 

The other divisions of the reference de- 
partment are: 


Information Division 

Catalog 

Accessions 

Readers’ 

Periodicals 

Americana 

Genealogical 

Art 

Sociological 

Documents 

Science 

Technology 

Hebrew 

Oriental 

Slavic 

Printing 
The Americana, art, sociological, docu- 
ments, science, technological, Hebrew, Orien 
tal and Slavic divisions are each separate li- 
braries in a separate room, having a chief who 
reports to and receives instructions from the 
director. 

The circulation department has charge of 
the work of the branch libraries of the sys- 
tem, the travelling libraries, the library for 
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the blind and of the circulation room and the 
children’s room in the main building. 

The committee on circulation of the Board 
of Trustees has general supervision of the 
work of this department. The chief of the 
circulation department is elected by the Board 
of Trustees, and under the instructions of the 
Girector has general charge of all work in the 
branch libraries. He has an assistant who 
performs his duties in case of his absence or 
disability. There is a supervisor of children’s 
rooms, of work with schools, a chief of the 
order division and a chief cataloger. 
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Each of the branches has a librarian and 
an assistant librarian and from four to eight 
assistants and attendants. The total number 
of persons on the staff of the reference de- 
partment is 377, including 84 persons on the 
roll of the building superintendent employed 
as engineers, janitors, cleaners, etc. The to- 
tal number on the staff of the circulation de- 
partment is 580, including substitutes and jan- 


itors. I have tried to make this account of 


our organization brief, necessarily it is tech- 
nical, and many details have been omitted. 


By R. R. Bowker, Editor Library Journal 


Tue literature of copyright is extensive 
and its bibliography would now make a vol- 
ume in itself. The bibliography of literary 
property prepared by Thorvald Solberg, now 
Register of Copyrights, for the Bowker-Sol- 
berg volume of 1886, occupying sixty pages, 
covered approximately fifteen hundred titles, 
besides analytical indexes to several period- 
icals. The bibliography to the present date, 
inclusive of that material, which Register 
Solberg has continued, would increase this 
record at least two-fold. Nothing more can 
be attempted in this paper than a brief glance 
over historical material and leading works. 
The early history of copyright is to be 
traced only through incidental references in 
classical and medieval works. Among these 
may be instanced Montalembert’s “Monks of 
the west” and Brown's “History of the print- 
ing press in Venice” previously cited. George 


Haven Putnam's work on “Books and their 
makers in the Middle Ages” (N. Y., Put- 


nam, 1896-97, 8vo, 2 v., 450. 538 p.), though 
dealing chiefly with publishing relations, in- 
cidentally gives much information on the 
early history of printing privileges and copy- 
proper. Several of the law book 

notably Copinger, summarize in 
some measure the early history of copyright. 


rights 
writers, 


will constitute a chapter in “Copy- 
right, its history and its law,” in press by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, and is protected from republication 
by the copyright of this journal. 


* This paper 


Perhaps the earliest American publication 
distinctively on copyright was the “Remarks 
on literary property” by Philip H. Nicklin, 
in 1838, in which he included as an appendix 
a reprint of Joseph Lowe's summary of copy- 
right history and practice up to 1819, from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica supplement, and 
argued for longer, if not perpetual copyright 
for our own authors, on the plea that “char- 
ity begins at home,” as well as for interna 
tional copyright throughout a world-wide re- 
public of letters. The later movements in 
America for international copyright brought 
out much writing, though largely in pertod- 
ical articles and pamphlets, among the most 
noteworthy of which were Dr. Francis Lie- 
ber’s letter “On international copyright” of 
1840, Henry C. Cary’s “Letters on interna- 
tional copyright” of 1853 and “The interna- 
tional copyright question considered” of 1872, 
George Haven Putnam’s monograph on “In- 
ternational copyright” of 1878, and Richard 
Grant White’s “American view of the copy- 
right question” of 188o. 

During the copyright campaign, leading to 
the act of 1891, several pamphlets were issued 
on behalf of the American (Authors) Copy- 
right League, notably Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s “National sin of piracy” of 1888, and 
Prof. Brander Matthews’s “Cheap books and 
good books,” on the texts of James Russell 
Lowell’s epigram, “There is one thing better 
than a cheap book, and that is a book hon- 
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estly come by,” and George William Curtis's 
words “Cheap books are good things, but 
cheapening the public conscience is a very 
bad thing,” — which last paper is reprinted 
in Putnam’s “Question of copyright.” 

The leading American law book writer has 
been Eaton S. Drone, later editor of the 
New York Herald, whose valuable “Treatise 
cn the law of property in intellectual pro- 
ductions in Great Britain and the United 
States” (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1879, 
Svo, 774 p.) covered comprehensively the 
general copyright legislation of 1870-74, and 
superseded the earlier standard American 
law book, George Ticknor Curtis’s work of 
1847, “Treatise on the law of copyright . 
as enacted and administered in England and 
America.” The volume on “Copyright, its 
law and its literature,” by R. R. Bowker and 


Thorvald Solberg (N. Y., Publishers’ Weekly, 


1886, Svo, 136 p.), the latter furnishing the 
bibliography of copyright, included fac- 
simile of the autograph signatures in the 
memorial of American authors of 1885, and 
a reprint of Sir James Stephen’s digest of 
British copyright law, as well as the revised 
statutes, constituting the copyright law of the 
United States at that time. “The question 
of copyright,” by George Haven Putnam 
(N. Y., Putnams, 1891, 12mo, 412 p.), brought 
into one compilation many of the important 
documents and articles, including the text of 
the act of 1891. A valuable digest of “Copy- 
right cases, 1891-1903,” American and Eng- 
lish, was compiled by Arthur S. Hamlin for 
the American Publishers Copyright League 
(N. Y., Putnams, 1904, 8vo, 237 p.). 

The most valvable series of current publi- 
cations on copyright are those issued from 
the Library of Congress by the Ccpyright 
Office, under Register Solberg’s administra- 
tion. The most important of these series is 
that of Copyright Office Bulletins issued at 
irregular intervals, of which No. 14 presents 
the current copyright law and No. 15, issued 
in 1910, gives the “Rules and regulations for 
the registration of claims to copyright” un- 
der the new law. No. 3, as issued in a sec- 
ond edition in 1906, contains the full text of 
“Copyright enactments of the United States, 
1783-1906,” and No. &. issued in 1905, “Copy- 
right in Congress, 1789-1904,” contains a bib- 
hographical and chronological record of all 
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proceedings in Congress. Several bulletins 


were issued during the preparation of the 
law of 109009, of which the mest important 
vas No. 9, giving the “Provisions of the 
United States copyright laws with a sum- 
tuary of some parallel provisions of the laws 
of foreign countries.” No. 5 covers copy 
right in England, presenting the full text of 
copyright acts from 1875 to 1902, including 
and supplementing Sir James Stephen's di- 
gest of British copyright law; No. 6, “Copy- 
right in Canada and Newfoundland” up to 
1yo3; No. 7, “Foreign copyright laws now in 
force” up to 1904; No. 11, “Copyright in 
Japan” up to 1906; and No. 13, the docu- 
nents of the International Copyright Union, 
including the Berlin convention of 1908. Pul 
letins Nos. 1 and 2 cover the former copy- 
right law and directions for registration un- 
der it. Many of these bulletins are already 
cut of print. A minor series is that of 
Information circulars, of which forty-five 
have been published, many of them now out 
of date and superseded, covering from time 
to time current information as to laws, prox 
lamations, treaties, etc., domestic and for 
eign, as well as opinions of the Attorneys 
General, custom regulations and the like 

Copyright literature in England is too ex- 
tensive for more than brief reference here 
“The great debate,” led by Serjeant Talfourd 
on one side and Lord Macaulay on the other, 
is recorded in Hansard’s Parliamentary [De 
bates (third series, volume tvi of 1841), and 
the speeches of the two combatants are re 
printed in their respective works. John 
James Lowndes’s “Historical sketch of the 
law of copyright” was printed in 1840, with 
especial reference to Serjeant Talfourd’s lil, 
and contained an appendix on the state of 
copyright in foreign countries — America, 
France, Holland and Belgium, the German 
states, Russia, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, Spain, and the two Sicilie ‘A 
plea for perpetual copyright,” by W. 0D 
Christie, was also put forth in 1840. Thomas 
Carlyle’s caustic “Petition on the copyright 
bill” is included in his “Critical and miscel 
laneous essays.” 

Among the later noteworthy 
to the subject were the caustic denunciation 
of international piracy by Charles Reade, the 
novelist, under the ttle “The eighth con 
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mandment,” reprinted in America by Ticknor 
& Fields, in 1860; Matthew Arnold’s Fort- 
nightly article of 1880, on “Copyright,” 
printed in the volume of his collected works 
containing his “Irish essays;” John Camden 
Hotten’s letters on “Literary copy- 
right” in a volume of 1871; and Walter 
Besant’s volume, “The pen and the book” of 
1899, containing a special chapter on copy- 
right and literary property by G. H. Thring, 
secretary of the British Society of Authors. 
Herbert Spencer made several contributions 
to the subject, some of which were reprinted 
in his “Various fragments.” 

There had been published, so early as 
1823, the first edition of Richard Godson’s 
“Practical treatise on the law of patents for 
inventions and of copyright,” which was im- 
mediately translated into French and became 
the standard English work, being supple- 
mented in 1832 with an abstract of the laws 
in foreign countries and republished in a 
second comprehensive edition in 1&0 by 
Saunders & Benning, London; in 1844 this 
second edition, with a supplement covering 
the recent laws, was reissued by W. Ben- 


seven 


ning & Co., in an octavo of 700 pages, and 
in 1851 a separately published supplement by 
Peter Burke brought Godson’s work up to 


that date. Another early English law book 
was Robert Maugham’s “Treatise on the laws 
of literary property, comprising the statutes 
and cases; with an historical view and dis- 
-quisitions,” published by Longmans in 1828. 
The standard work of W. A. Copinger on 
“The law of copyright, in works of literature 
and art,” first published in 1870 and re-issued 
in a fourth edition, as edited by J. M. Easton 
(London, Stevens & Haynes, 1904, 8vo, 
1155 p.), includes as well as English and 
American decisions, chapters on international 
copyright and on copyright in foreign coun- 
tries, with full text of English and many 
foreign statutes, and many legal forms. A 
work by L H. Slater covered “The law re- 
lating to copyright and trade-marks” (Lon- 
don, Stevens, 1884, 8vo, 466 p.), in the form 
of a digest of the more important English 
and American decisions. The writer of the 
York Prize Essay of the University of Cam- 
bridge for 1882, T. E. Scrutton, rewrote and 
extended his work under the title of “The 
law of copyright.” continued into a fourth 
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iSo4, 


B. A. Cohen published 


later enlarged edition (London, Clowes, 
3d ed., 8vo., 356 p.). 
a compact study of “The law 
in 1896. 

Augustine Birrell, as Quain Professor of 
law at University College, London, delivered 
a series of lectures in 1898, of which seven 
were printed in his delightfully readable lit- 
tle volume on “The law and history of copy 
right in books” (London, Cassell, 1899, t2mo, 
228 p.). 

The latest English law-book writer is E. L 
MacGillivray, whose “Treatise upon the law 
of copyright,” British and American (Lon- 
don, Murray, 1902, 8vo, 439 p.) is extremely 
valuable as a case digest, with foot-note ref- 
erence to cases. This was followed by a 
brief “Digest of the law of copyright,” Eng- 
lish only, prepared by the same writer for 
the Publishers Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland (London, Butterworth, 1906, 
12mo, 106 p.). The same association has 
printed annually from t1oor a digest of 
“Copyright cases,” which are collected in two 
volumes, for 1901-04 and 1905-10, inclusive. 
also edited by Mr. MacGillivray. 

Special English treatises on specific classes 
of copyright protection are Colles and 
Hardy’s “Playright and copyright in all coun- 
tries’ (Lordon, Macmillan, 1906, 8vo, 
275 p.); Edward Cutler’s “A manual of mu- 
sical copyright law” (London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, t90s, 8vo, 213 p.); Reginald Wins- 
low’s “The law of artistic copyright” (Lon- 
don, Clowes, 1889, 8vo, 215 p.); Edmunds 
and Bentwich’s “The law of copyright in de- 
signs” (London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1908, 2d 
ed., Svo, 488 p.); Knox and Hind’s “Law of 
copyright in designs” (London, Reeves & 
Turner, 1899, Svo, 264 p.): and William 
Briggs’s comprehensive treatise on “The law 
of international copyright” (London, Stevens 
& Haynes, 1906, 8vo, 870 p.), the most im- 
portant publication in English in its field. 

The Parliamentary papers giving reports 
of special commissions, referred to in pre- 
vious chapters, constitute an important part 
of the English literature of copyright, the 
most notable being the report of the Royal 
Copyright Commissior. issued in 1878, with 
Sir James Stephen's digest of the law as then 
existing, and a supplementary blue book of 
evidence; the report of the Musical Copy- 
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right Committee appointed by the Home De- 
partment, of 1904; the report of the Law of 
Copyright Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, of 1909, with ac 
companying minutes of evidence; and the 
minutes of the Imperial Copyright Confer- 
ence of 1909. The pending copyright bill has 
been thrice printed in progressive form — 
on its first introduction, July 26, 1910; on its 
reintroduction, March 30, 1911, and as it 
emerged from committee stage, July 13, 

The pending Canadian bill has been printed 
only as introduced April 26, ro11, but the 
government has supplied ar accompanying 
memorandum comparing its provisions with 
existing law. 

The American and English law cyclopedias 
and digests also give references to copy- 
right cases and decisions, some in special 
chapters, more or less comprehensive of re- 
cent copyright interpretations. 

The most recent authoritative French works 
on literary property are Eugéne Pouillet’s 
“Traité théorique et pratique de la propriété 
littéraire et artistique” (Paris, Marchal & 
Billard, 3rd ed., by Georges Maillard, 1908, 
1028 p.); Gustave Huard’s “Traité de la 
propriété intellectuelle, v. 1, Propriété lit- 
téraire et artistique” (Paris, Marchal & Bil- 
lard, 1903, 400 p.), and Adrien Huard and 
Edouard Mack’s “Répertoire de législation, 
de doctrine et de jurisprudence en matiére 
de propriété littéraire et artistique” (Paris, 
Marchal & Billard, 1909, 740 p.). An earlier 
elaborate work is that of Claude Couhin, 
“Le propriété industrielle, artistique et lit- 
téraire” (Paris, Larose, 1894), in three vol- 
umes. 

For Germany the text of the general copy- 
right law of June 19, 1901, of the law relating 
to figurative arts of January 9, 1907, and the 
amendatory law including mechanical music 
reproductions, May 22, 1910, should be con- 
sulted. Otto Lindemann’s “Das Urheber- 
recht an Werken der Literatur und der 
Tonkunst” (Berlin, Guttentag, toro, 3d ed., 
16mo, 155 p.) is a brief compilation of and 
comment on these laws of 1901 and Igio. 
The most recent and authoritative general 
works are Prof. Josef Kohler’s “Urheber- 
recht an Schriftwerken und Verlagsrecht” 
(Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1907, 527 p.), though 
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some of his statemenis of theory have given 
tise to criticism and dispute; and his 
“Kunstwerkrecht” (Stuttgart, Enke, 1908, 
191 p.): Daude’s “Die Reichsgesetze uber das 
Urheberrecht an Werken der Literatur und 
der Tonkunst und das Verlagsrecht” (Berlin, 
Guttentag, 1910, 293 p.); and Dr. Albert 
Osterrieth’s “Das Urheberrecht an Werken 
der bildenden Kunste und der Photogray hi 
(Berlin, Heymann, 1907, 312 p.) 

In the early German literature of copy- 
right shovld be noted the works of Piitter, 
sometimes called the father of the modern 
theory of property in intellectual produc 
tions, who wrote as early as 1764, an edition 
of whose “Beytrage zum Teutschen Staats- 
u. Fiirsten-Rechte” was published in Géttin- 
gen in 1777; and the tractate of Immanuel 
Kant, “Von der Unrechtmassigkeit des Bich- 
ernachdrucks,” which may be found in his 
collected works. 

The most important Italian work of recent 
issue is that of Eduardo Piola-Caselli, “Del 
diritto di autore” (Naples, E. Marghieri, 
1907, 875 p.), and earlier works of standard 
character are Enrico Rosmini’s “Legislazione 
e jurisprudenza sui diritti d’'autore” (Milan, 
M. Hoepli, 1890, 671 p.) and Pietro Esper- 
son, “De’ diritti di autore sulle opere dell’ 
ingegno ne’ rapporti internazionali” (Torino, 
Unione tipografico-editrice, 1899, 278 p.) 

A useful compendium of Spanish copy 
right law of 1879 ef seq., covering both the 
Peninsula and the ultramare colonies, was 
published in Havana by La Propaganda Lit- 
eraria, in 1890, as edited with an interesting 
comparison of Spanish law with that of 
Great Britain and America by D. F. G. Garo 
falo y Morales. 

A most valuable compilation of the copy 
right laws and treaties of all countries com 
prising a literal translation into German of 
about 250 acts “Gesetze uber das Urhe 
berrecht in allen Landern,” edited in a sec 
ond edition by Prof. Ernest R6thlisberger 
(Leipzig, Hedeler, 1902, 418 p.), which was 
complemented by his summary of the domes- 
tic and international law of copyright in the 
different countries, “Der interne und der in- 
ternationale Schutz des Urheberrechts,” also 
in its second edition (Leipzig, Boersenverein 
der deutschen Buchhandler, 1904, 116 p.), 
comprising references or mentions covering 
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fifty-seven countries and forty-nine colonies, 
especially the British colonies. With these 
should be mentioned “Recueil des 
tions et traités concernant la propriété lit- 
published under the 


cony en- 


téraire ¢t artistique,” 


auspices of the Bureau of the International 
Copyright Union (Berne, Bureau de l'Union 


THE LIBRARY AND THE 


By Peter Roserts, Secretary International Committee, Young Men's Christian Association. 


Wuen the books of Lester F. Ward were 
issued in Russia the censors seized and con- 
fiscated them; when Mr. Paryski, a printer 
of Polish books and the city 
of Toledo, sends his commodity to Russia, 


papers in 


he has to bribe some of the Governors 
of the Provinces, and when bribes do 
not work his agents risk their life and 
liberty. In Southern Italy and the Balkan 
States the press is under the surveillance 
of ecclesiastics, and what the church con- 
demns has little chance to see the light 
of day. Censorship, either by the govern- 
ment or the church, is exercised with 


rigor in many countries of Europe, and not 
a few men are refugees in America 
because they advocated, either by pen or 
tongue, the freedom of the press and lib- 
erty of speech; others, fortunate in 
making their escape, now suffer in prison. 
It is very different in America. The free- 
dom of the press and liberty of speech have 
been more fully realized in this country 
than in any other part of the world. We 
have thousands of libraries founded for the 
people, where all, regardless of social status, 
are invited to come; books are not with- 
held, but freely offered. We believe that the 
degree of intelligence found in the rank and 
file of the masses is the measure of success 
of a democracy. The trend of modern civ- 
ilization is to popularize knowledge and make 
it as attractive as possible to the masses. 
In thousands of cities in America, men 
who want to read can find well lighted and 
well heated rooms, where they may study a 
range of subjects not in the perspective of 
scholars a century ago. This free press. 
free speech, dissemination of knowledge and 


now 


less 


*Read at bi-State meeting, Atlantic City, March 
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Internationale, 1904, 8vo, go8 p.). These 
works are supplemented by the publication 
from month to month in the Droit d’ Auteur 
of Berne, of which Prof. R6thlisberger is the 
editor, of new conventions, treaties, laws and 
cther material, bringing world-information 
up to date. 


MAN.* 


inducements to learn, is a priceless heritage 
and should be passed on to coming gener- 
ations. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, there are 
more than ten million peoples, the majority 
of whom live in urban communities; more 
than 4o per cent. are of foreign birth, which 
means a population of nearly four and one- 
quarter millions. We sometimes feel appre- 
hensive of American institutions when gross 
ignorance of them is met with among the 
native-born; but what shall we say of the 
four and one-quarter millions who have not 
been trained in our public schools, whose 
conception of government is often a blood- 
stained sword or a smoking musket, and 
whose culture and training have fallen short 
of ideals in our republic? If the heritage of 
free speech and a free press is to be retained, 
if we hope to perpetuate a system of free 
education, if refined agencies consecrated to 
the dissemination of knowledge are to be 
continued, the genius of the people that 
achieve these must be cultivated in the for- 
eign-born, so that they will fully appreciate 
the effort made to bring the light of truth 
and beauty to the masses. 

What can the libraries do to bring about 
this consummation? They can _ carefully 
study the needs of the foreigner and intelli- 
gently meet these needs. I will mention a 
few of them. 

A prime need of the foreign-speaking is a 
knowledge of the English language, and it 
is our privilege and duty to help him to 
secure the same. Before you meet again in 
your annual session nine hundred thousand 
foreigners will have landed in America, all 
of whom speak a foreign tongue. In Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Hoboken and Pas- 
saic, there are whole sections where nothing 
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Walk thc 


streets of Newark or Scranton on a Satur- 


t used, 


but a foreign tongue is 
day evening when the wage-earners do their 
marketing, and the sound of foreign tongues 
As long as these people 
use only their mother tongue, they will be 
They will not 


prevail on all sides. 


alien in sentiment and spirit. 
enter into our life nor the spirit of America 
The first step in the process of assimilation 
is a knowledge of the English language. It 
should be the concern of employers of labor, 
state, statesmen of 
workers, 


in city and 
nation, 


educators 
State 
and philanthropic agencies, to cooperate in 
this great undertaking. The Pole should re- 
tain his mother tongue, the German should 
continue to speak German, the Italian should 
retain his native language, but if these men 
come to live in America, it is best for all 
concerned that they should learn as soon as 
possible the language of the shop and fac- 
tory, the market and the court, the forum 
and the pulpit. 

Librarians can do much to help this work 
In the Tompkins Square Library, New York 
City, a class of thirty-eight foreigners meets 
twice a week to study English. It was brought 
together by an assistant librarian, who is of 
foreign birth. In another library fifty Bo- 
hemians meet regularly for instruction, 
brought together by an assistant librarian who 
is a Bohemian. The head librarian takes 
interest in the class, visits it and gets ac- 
quainted with the men; if any are absent he 
sends cards to them urging better attend- 
ance; if they come to the library they talk 
to them about the work. The librarian 
keeps a supply of blank forms on hand 
which may be filled by anyone who wants 
to join the class; these forms are given the 
men who visit the building to take out books 
in foreign tongues. The force in the library 
advertise the work, and never forget to 
speak highly of the efforts of both teacher 
and scholar. 

Does this work pay? The librarians say 
it does. Last year it was an experiment; 
this year the librarians ask for classes. The 
foreigners are brought in touch with the 
library, the librarian gets closer to the for- 
eigners and revises his judgment concerning 
them, while the quiet, refining influences of 
the library act favorably upon the alien 
What we do in Manhattan is possible every- 


and social religious 
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where. If all hbraries, having available rm 

for a class in English, and having foreigner 
to draw upon, were to do this, a mighty 
to help the 


operation 


force foreigner would be set 


Another need of the foreigner is naturaii 
zation Vhousands of men knock at tl 
door of citizenship, but they cannot ent 
for the day of 
alien 


wholesal 
Uncle 


this privilege within the sacred precincts 


manufacturing 
voters 18 past Sam has pla 
a court of record, where the feet of sin 
tread ihe 
right to expect a helping hand to secure his 


politicians do not alien has a 
naturalization papers, and it ought to be our 
privilege to give it. In this work librarians 
have helped materially. Indeed, the teaching 
of English and classes in naturalization are 
Many a teacher 


pupils a knowledge of the language by dis 


closely related. gives his 
cussing questions pertaining to the govern 
ment of our country. Few foreign-speaking 


men can prepare themsel.es for naturaliza 


tion by reading. A man may, in the quiet of 
his room, answer all the questions a judge 
may ask, but in the court room he is con 
fused and his English leaves him. Our men 
in weekly classes under the guidance of a 
young lawyer discuss the principles of gov 
ernment, and when they appear in court they 
are confident that they can pass the exami 
nation, and they do so witha skill that would 
put many a native-born young man to shame 

The foreigner also should have a knowl 
edge of the history of America, its resources 
its institutions, its ideals and an acquaint 
with our habits Some 
cities and towns plan courses of lectures, but 


ance and customs 
the foreigner is not in the perspective of the 
committee 
good work to give English-speaking men in 


preparing the progra: It is 


cities and towns a glimpse into the realm 
of art and science, fiction and poetry, inven- 
tions and recent discoveries, but the foreign 
er ought also to be taken into consideration 
and a special course of instruction prepared 
for him In every city where more than 
five thousand foreigners live there should be 
a hall specially prepared for their benefit and 
into which they should be led on stated occa 
sions. On the one the room should 
be a map of the United States in relief show 
ing the cotton belt, the wheat and corn terri 


fruit gardens of the 


side ot 


tory, the forests, the 
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nation, our wealth in cattle, our mineral re- 
sources, etc. Alongside of the map should 
be samples of the product of the soil, pic- 
tures of the cattle on a thousand hills and 
an exhibition of the production of mill and 
factory. On the other three walls should be 
pictures devoted to history; the first would 
cover the period from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the struggle for independence, depict- 
ing the conflict of nations for a new world. 
The story of the pilgrim and cavalier, the 
records of red men and white men during 
peace and conflict, and the strong faces of 
bra\e souls who laid the foundation of 
American civilization. The second would tell 
of conflict: the conflict of arms, when brave 
men risked all in the fight for independence 
and in the struggle for the preservation of 
the Union; the conflict of peace, when brave 
men marched westward winning an unknown 
land, and never resting until their feet 
touched the waters of the Pacific Ocean. On 
this wall should be the strong faces of mar- 
tyrs in peace and in war—men who carried 
the stars and stripes from the Alleghenies to 
the Cordilleras, and bequeathed to subsequent 
generations a continent to explore and de- 
velop. The third wall would depict the 
matchless industrial progress of the United 
States: the railroads that thread the conti- 
nent, the ships that traverse rivers, lakes and 
oceans, the marvellous inventions to convert 
the ore of the hills to finished products, the 
triumphs of engineers and statesmen: and 
here also would be the faces of uncrowned 
kings whose will was stronger than iron and 
steel and whose works bless and enrich the 
sons of men. Into this hall the foreigner 
should come and there he would be intro- 
cuced unto the sources of that enthusiasm 
that kindles the ardor of fifteen million 
scholars in our public schools; that shone 
in the beacon lights that led thousands of 
warriors to die for their country: and which 
to-day keeps bright the flame of patriotism 
upon eighteen million altars in the homes of 
the land. By this means we should set aglow 
with holy ardor the heart of the foreigner 
so that he would give us the best that is in 
him for the land of his adoption. 

If there are libraries that will try this 
experiment it would be worth while, for it 
may be pioneer work to be copied by cities 
interested in the foreigner. 


The foreigner also needs appreciation 
America received much from the old world. 
Each nation on the continent of Europe has 
contributed something to the advancement 
of civilization. It is our privilege to ac- 
knowledge this. It can be done by arranging 
talks upon eminent men of foreign birth in 
our own nation and also men in foreign 
lands who have rendered invaluable service 
to humanity. The story of most nations is 
instinct with self-sacrifice and self-surrender ; 
incidents of heroism and glorious achieve- 
ments may be found in every nation repre- 
sented in our immigration stream. If lec- 
tures incorporating these incidents were sys- 
tematically given the foreigner would fee! 
better, his self-respect would be strength- 
ened and the son and daughter of the for- 
eign-born would look with great compla- 
cency and sympathy upon the old folks whose 
heritage of heroism and achievements is by 
no means small. It is unfortunate to divide 
foreign-born families, but this is inevitable 
if we lead the children of the foreign-born 
to a full appreciation of America and its in- 
teresting story, and forget that God imparts 
the stuff of which heroes are made without 
respect to nationalities. 

In addition to lectures upon heroes in 
peace and war from among various nation- 
alities, much can be done to remove preju- 
dice against the foreigner if a wise selection 
of books were made dealing intelligently and 
sympathetically with the question of immi- 
gration. Books giving the story of the na- 
tions from which we draw our immigrants 
should be recommended to the native-born. 
There is no antidote against prejudice as 
effective as intimate knowledge of the for- 
eigner. The more we know of each other 
the better we get along. The same law holds 
true with the foreigner—the better we know 
him the less objectionable he appears, no 
matter what nationality he represents. 

My last point is that the foreigner must 
be touched upon his spiritual side. A poem. 
a picture, a song or a beautiful building has 
a soothing effect upon all of us; so has it 
on the foreigner. These men who come from 
foreign lands, where song, poetry, architec- 
ture and sculpture are a part of their daily 
life, are refined, no matter if they are un- 
skilled workers. An Italian laborer bows 
as gracefully as a courtier, a Russian peasant 
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knows ‘how to show his appreciation; they 
have been taught gentility in songs of the 
ancients, in the folklore of their ancestors, 
in the ballads of their country, and in the 
beautiful temples and cathedrals hoary with 
the weight of years. This refinement which 
sits so naturally on the foreign workingman 
is worth preserving, and it can be done if, 
in every town, centres of refinement are es- 
tablished to which the working people can 
go. 

I have seen libraries that have caught the 
vision of beauty and truth in their relation to 
the town. It is expressed as far as means 
and opportunity allow. <A piece of statuary 
that is graceful, a picture that has harmo 
nious tones, and figures which are refined, 
the colors on wall and wood are quiet and 
tasty, order and cleanliness are apparent on 
all sides. No one can enter such a place 
without feeling better for it. I hope to see 
the day when every town and city will have 
a place of refinement where workingmen can 
see a beautiful picture, hear a sweet song, 
and feel the quieting, refining influences of 
architecture. These would be temples from 
every part of which radiates a spirit that sub- 
dues the savage beast in the human breast, 
strikes off the rough corners of our coarse 
nature and raises the soul into closer touch 
with the spirit that reigns and works for 
righteousness, peace and justice in this old 
world of ours. This is not a dream; it is 
realized in part in many libraries, and may 
the day come when it will be realized more 
fully in every library in the land. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER AND THE 
LIBRARY * 


WHENEVER we speak of coperation, we 
do so with a certain apologetic tone in our 
voice— we admit that cooperation means 
larger and better results if — but there is al- 
ways that if. Almost daily we hear of splendid 
things which are waiting to be done if some 
one would only coéperate with some one else. 
And in a few remote cases librarians even 
have been found whose codperative spirit 
was not too highly developed — but this is of 
course the exception and not the rule. 

Some people do not codperate because 
they do not know, and do not take the trouble 
to find out the conditions under which a 
given piece of work is being done —they do 


_* Read before New York State Library Associa- 
lion meeting, New York City, Sept. 28, 1911. 
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not know enough about the work in ques 
tion to know whether or not they care to 
cooperate. May this not apply in some cases 


to the relations between the social worker 
and the librarian? Does the librarian always 
understand the social worker The library’ 


cagerness to ally itself with any and all 
movements for the betterment of the con 
munity and the many ways in which this has 
been manifested are too well known to need 
more than passing comment That the li 
brary should desire to be vitally connected 
with social work—the great movement of 
this century is obvious — that many libraries 
ure not so connected is quite as plain. And 
the reason is the usual on To fall into 
line, | believe the librarian must know two 
fundamental things — the meaning of modern 


social work, and the needs f the cial 


worker in the individual community 
In the first place, what is a social worker 


--do all librarians recognize one hen he 
appears? We use so many terms with only 
a vague sense of their meaning ! 


think we have known about them all our 
lives. Organized charity, social betrerment, 
modern philanthropy, social legislation 

these are terms which we use ojften and 
mean to many—what? the spending of 
the money of some tender-hearted but easy 
gentleman, suppers for bums,a Mills hotel or 
two, and the frequent packing off to Coney 
Island of car loads of happy, clean and 
ragged youngsters. Or perhaps the idea oi 
modern philanthropy is that of O. Henry, 
who makes one of his characters say that it 
is “not hard to be a friend to the poor. for 
ye get puffed up by gratitude, and have your 
picture printed standing in front of a tene 
ment with a scuttle of coal and an orphan 
in each hand.” And naturally librarians feel 
that this is outside their province. All this 
may have been a part in old time social 
work, but not the brand of to-day. “If hun 
dreds of good Samaritans travelling the road 
to Jericho should find thousands of bruised 
men groaning by the wayside, they would 
not be such very good Samaritans if they 
did not at once organize a vigilan 
mittee to stop the wounding.” These are 
the words a recent writer uses to show the 
difference between the old and the new so 
cial work. Miss Addams states it thus: “The 
negative policy of relieving destitution or 
even the more generous one of preventing 
it, is giving way to the positive idea of rais 
ing life to its highest value.” Do all libra 
rians know the social worker as such a 
character? Do all librarians know the social 
worker as the one who is trying to improve 
the physical, mental and moral life of the 
individual and the community, through bet 
ter housing conditions, by the safeguarding 
of men at their work, by the regulation of 
the hours of labor for women, by the for- 
bidding of child labor, through the crusade 
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against infectious disease, and a thousand 
other activities, all for the conservation of 
life at its best? And all this is but a sugges- 
tion —to get in touch with social work and 
be part of it. Once familiar with social 
work in its broader sense, it is easy to find 
out the needs of any community. Every 
town or city has its individual problems, the 
result of location, population or industries. 
A library in a town of 4000 souls need not 
worry much about having on file reports of 
commissions appointed to investigate housing 
conditions, fire exits for skyscrapers, or any 
of the problems of the congested city. In- 
formation may be sought, however, relative 
to sale of liquor, treatment of tramps, or 
child labor — especially in factory towns. The 
library is naturally the place where such in- 
formation should be found always. The most 
valuable material for the social worker is in 
reports, all of which may be secured for the 
asking The Wisconsin Library Bulietin, 
vol. 7, no. t, gives a most interesting list of 
sociological material which is either free or 
easily obtainable. There is so much to be 
had that it becomes necessary for the libra- 
rian to select such material as coincides 
with the needs of the social worker of that 
community. With such equipment it its 
easy to give promptly accurate mformation, 
for only such is of use to the social worker. 
How many men frequent the saloons of 
Hoboken was asked one hot day last sum- 
mer at the library of the New York School 
of Philanthropy? And it is easier to point 
such an inquirer to the last census report, 
giving the male population — but that is not 
definite enough. “Specific facts are more 
valuable than general impressions, and in- 
formation is useful in proportion as it is con- 
crete and quickly available,” says a most suc- 
cessful social worker. Codperation with the 
social worker becomes easy for the librarian 
when he knows what modern social work 
is, what the particular problems of the com- 
munity are, and has within reach such data 
as will help others solve the social problems 
of the town or city. Miss Margaret F. By 
ington in that most suggestive and helpful 
outline, “What social workers should know 
about their communities, has this to say: 
“No social worker can fulfill his task 
alone. He must of necessity rely for help 
on other organized forces, on state laws and 
local ordinances, on city departments and 
volunteer agencies. He will, morever, find 
his problem so dove-tailing with other prob- 
lems that all must be worked out jointly if 
arything is to be achieved. Equipment for 


his work, therefore, whether he serve as a 
volunteer or as a regular in the social army 
includes a knowledge of the social conditions, 
the laws, the public and private organizations 
of the community in i 
Where 
found ? 


which he works.” 
information to be 
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NEW SEATTLE BRANCH LIBRARIES 


THREE new branch library buildings were 
opened by the Seattle (Wash.) Public Li- 
brary during July and August, 1910. The 
erection of these buildings was made possi- 
ble by a donaticn of $105,000 from Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie in January, 1908. Shortly 
after Mr. Carnegie’s donation suitable build 
ing sites were secured by gift from private 
citizens. As the result of a local competition 
entered by 33 Seattle firms, Somervell & 
Cote were appointed architects of the three 
buildings in September, 1908. The work of 
erecting the three buildings was let in one 
contract in May, 1909, and the buildings were 
finally opened as follows: the West Seattle 
branch, July 23, 1910; the Green Lake branch, 
July 29; the University branch, Aug. 5 

In exterior appearance the buildings are 
quite different. The West Seattle branch is 
constructed of hollow terra cotta blocks faced 
with red paving brick, with roof of blue 
slate. The Green Lake branch is built of 
common brick with gray stucco finish and 
the roof is of flat red tile. The University 
branch is entirely of hollow terra cotta 
blocks with cement stucco finish covered 
with cream-colored cement paint, the roof 
being of green Mission tile. 

The use of hollow terra cotta blocks made 
it possible to secure much larger buildings 
than are ordinarily obtained for the amount 
of money spent on these branches. The 
buildings are fire-proof, however, and are 
much admired by all who see them. With 
this construction the interior plaster is ap 
plied directly to the terra cotta blocks. The 
floors are of reinforced concrete, covered 
with brown Battleship linoleum. 

The main floor plans of the three buildings 
are much alike, and very similar to branches 
constructed in other cities. There are two 
reading rooms at the front, one for adults 
and one for children, separated from the en- 
trance lobby by clear glass partitions. These 
rooms are each 30x40 feet. Immediately 
back of the entrance, in the center of the 
building, is the open-shelf room for the cir- 
culating collection. This room is 31x 45 
feet and has wide openings leading into the 
children’s room and the adult reading room 
The open-shelf room is separated from the 
lobby merely by the rectangular charging 
desk. At present the open-shelf rooms are 
equipped only with wall book shelving, six 
feet high. The ultimate book capacity of 
these rooms is quite large, the windows bhe- 
ing so arranged as to permit of either ra 
dial or parallel floor cases, and the 14-foot 
ceiling allowing of a second tier of wall 
shelving and floor cases. For the next few 
vears, however, the single tier of wall shelv- 
ing will be sufficient, and this makes the 
room very attractive, the floor space being 
left as open as possible. Aside from the 
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shelving, the other furniture placed in this 
room is the card catalog case, two round 
settles, and one round table with a few chairs 

In the corner between the adult reading 
room and the open-shelf room is the libra 
rian’s office, with entrance from each of those 
rooms and separated from them by clear 
glass partitions. In the opposite corner, be- 
tween the children’s room and the open- 
shelf room, is the staff rest room, equipped 
with wardrobe, gas range, dish and food 
cupboard, lunch table, couch and chairs, and 
with toilet room connection. The wall be- 
tween this rest room and the children’s room 
is so constructed that a doorway may be 
opened at any time if it is desired later to 
turn the rest room into a children’s reference 
room. 

The furniture, shelving, and charging 
desks were all supplied by the Library Bu- 
reau, in oak finish, to match the woodwork. 
This finish is light brown in color, with a 
suggestion of green in the stain. The plas- 
ter walls are tinted a soft, neutral buff. The 
shelving is of the unit construction. 

At West Seattle all of the windows are 
six feet from the floor. At the Green Lake 
branch the windows are high except at the 
front of the building, from which a beautiful 
view is had of Green Lake, Woodland Park, 
and the Olympic mountains. In the Uni- 
versity branch the end windows in the two 
front rooms are low and all other windows 
high. 

In the basement of each building are the 
engine room, unpacking room, and _ story 
hour room. The basements of the Green 
Lake and University branches also contain 
auditorium, 30x40 feet, for meetings of 
study clubs, improvement clubs, etc. Each 
of these auditoriums will seat approximately 
200 people. At the West Seattle branch the 
auditorium was omitted, but ground was ex- 
cavated under the front of the building, in 
order that an auditorium might be provided 
at some future time. 

Temporary lights are installed in the Green 
Lake and University branches pending an 
experiment with the indirect lighting sys- 
tem in the West Seattle branch. So far these 
indirect lights have given excellent satisfac- 
tion and at a very slight increase in cost of 
current. They are practically the same as 
the lights installed in the John Crerar Li- 
brary. 

The bock collections in the new branches 
at the time of opening numbered from 5000 
to 7000 volumes each. The present staff of 
each building consists of librarian, children’s 
librarian, page, and janitor, the buildings be- 
ing planned for economy of supervision. 

The West Seattle branch is in the center 
of a large field hitherto untouched, but at 
Green Lake and University library work 
has heen carried on for some years in tem- 
porary quarters. These districts are also 


Seattle, and 
and Uni- 
expecta 


re losely ettl than West 
use made of the Green Lake 
ersity buildings already 
tions 
The cost of the 


exceeds 


buildings, not including 
turniture, books and improvements to 
yrounds, was as follows: Green Lake, $37,- 
749.00; University, $38.035.87; West Seattle, 

8,344.48. In addition to the above a total 
. $12,714.02 was expended for furniture for 
the three buildings, and a total of $5534.22 
for improvements to the grounds. The Seat- 
tle Public Library also maintains a fourth 
Carnegie branch building at Ballard costing 
$15,000, and erected while Ballard was still 
a separate city There are also two 
branches in temporary quarters, located at 
Columbia and Fremont, making six branches 
now in operation. In addition to its exten- 
sion work through branches the library 
places small collections of books in 420 class 
rooms in the public schools and 21 fire sta- 
tions. The establishment of general deposit 
stations in drug stores was begun this sum- 
mer, and two such stations are already in 
very successful operation. Mr. Carnegie con- 
tributed $340,000 toward the five permanent 
library buildings now owned by the city, and 
has recently promised $70,000 more for two 
additional branches. The Library Board is 


now selecting sites for these two buildings. 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC COLLECTION OF 
THE GROLIER CLUB AND ITS 
CLASSIFICATION * 


BY RUTH SHEPARD GRANNISS 


As librarian of a collection of typograph- 
ical books, I have read with great pleasure 
articles upon the Annmary Brown Memorialt 
and the Library and Museum of the Amer 
ican Typefounders Company.j The interest 
in the subject evinced by the publication of 
such articles, and by the admirable plans for 
instruction at Harvard in the science and 
history of printing, seem to herald a new 
day of general demand in this country 
for well-made books —a demand by all the 
people, instead of the discerning few who 
have hitherto made it, and the handful of 
studious printers who have set ideals and 
lived up to them, often at the sacrifice of 
personal interests. 

In welcoming this movement, the Grolier 
Club, of New York, seems justified in tak- 
ing to itself some little pride at being a pio- 
neer in the work, as its library was probably 
the first in America, aside from such private 
collections as those of Mr. Richard M. Hoe 
and Mr. David Wolfe Bruce (many of 

* Reprinted from The Printing Art, September, 
1910, p, 17-22 
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whose volumes now form a part of the 
Grolier Ciub Library) to be devoted to books 
about books and bookmaking. 

Founded in 1884 by a group of nine pub- 
lishers, printers, and bookloving gentlemen, 
the Grolier’s Club's object, set forth in the 
first article of its constitution, is the “literary 
study and promotion of the arts pertaining to 
the production of books, including the occa- 
sional publication of books designed to illus- 
trate, promote, and encourage those arts; 
and the acquisition, furnishing, and mainte- 
nance of a suitable club building for the 
safe-keeping of its property, wherein meet- 
ings, lectures, and exhibitions shall take 
place from time to time, likewise designed 
to illustrate, promote, and encourage those 
arts... .” The work of the club in its pub- 
lications and exhibitions is generally known, 
but the nature of the contents of the club- 
house is perhaps not so thoroughly under- 
stood. The property, for whose safekeeping 
the founders planned, now includes a library 
of about 10,000 volumes, practically all of 
them dealing with the bookmaking arts, or 
serving as notable examples of these arts. 

The field covered, it is true, comprehends 
more than the printing of the book, but by 
far the largest number of volumes pertain 
to typography, and it is the need of that class 
which is most constantly borne in mind in 
the acquisition of books, in all languages, 
old and new. Perhaps it is natural that, in 
this collection, the historical should take 
precedence of the purely technical side, but 
the latter is by no means neglected. 

Taking as a basis Messrs. Bigmore and 
Wyman’s “Bibliography of printing” and the 
more inclusive catalog of the Bérsenverein 
der deutschen Buchhandler of Leipzig, the 
Library committee has aimed at a collection 
comprised of whatever is found in these two 
works, together with the best of the later 
publications on the subjects. Naturally, it 
will be long before the end of this ambition 
is attained, but steps in its direction are taken 
daily. 

It goes without saying that examples of 
the works of notable printers of various 
countries and periods fill an important place 
in the collection, and that any book, curious, 
uncommon, or interesting in matters con- 
nected with its appearance, publication, or 
history is welcomed to a place there. There 
are numerous hocks from private presses, 
books printed on vellum, with some on silk 
or satin, books printed in startling shades of 
ink, or with curious types, and on various 
colored papers, engraved books, and volumes 
from famous collections. Perhaps the most 


interesting group of examples is the collec- 
tion of about 100 fifteenth century books, gath- 
ered by the New York typefounders, George 
and David Wolfe Bruce, and given by the 
These books were 
with special reference to 


latter to the Grolier Club. 
brought together 
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their significance in the history and develop- 
ment of printing, many of them containing 
allusions to the invention and early history 
of the art. 

Nor is the collection confined to books, but 
includes loose leaves, leaflets, circulars, pro- 
grams, tickets, posters, book-iilustrations — 
anything that exemplifies a phase of printed 
work or stands for typographical excellence. 

While the nature and limitations of the 
building prevent extensive development of 
the museum side of the subject, all available 
space is filled with appropriate pictures and 
bronzes, and cases with glass shelves and 
sides display to good advantage whatever is 
especially choice or beautiful among the 
printed pages, illuminated manuscripts, or 
fine bindings. The bindings are arranged 
chronologically, to show the development of 
bookbinding in each country, with examples 
showing the use of varied materials — silver 
and other metals, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, textiles, and fine embroidery. 

A small glass case, measuring 34x 22 
inches, holds spread upon its seven shelves 
150 tiny volumes, varying in height from 
five-eighths of an inch to two inches — one 
member's gift to the library. On top of the 
case stand three statuettes of Gutenberg, 
measuring from two and one-half to five 
inches. 

Of medals and plaques struck in commem- 
oration of the celebrations of the invention 
of printing or in honor of printers or print- 
ing houses (of which William Blades, in his 
“Numismata typographica,” 1883, notes 2590) 
the club possesses something over one hun- 
dred. Even more interesting is the col- 
lection of portraits of printers, publishers, 
binders, engravers, and collectors, supple- 
mented by views of printing houses, libraries, 
and methods of book work, old and new, 
presented and constantly augmented by the 
president of the club. This collection now 
numbers about 1500, equalling the similar col- 
lection of J. T. Bodel Nyenhuis, of which a 
catalog was issued in eight parts, from 1836 
to 1868. Among the portraits of the famous 
printer and collector, Ambroise Firmin Didot, 
were many of followers of his own and the 
allied trades, as the classified catalog of that 
part of his collection, compiled by 2nother 
printer, M. Alkan ainé, goes to prove. It may 
be of use to have these collections noted, as 
the author of the recent interesting article 
on the Typographic Library and Museum, at 
Jersey City, states that, so far as is known, 
that institution’s collection of prints relating 
to printers and printing is the only one of 
such material. To he sure, those of Nyen- 
huis and Didot were confined to portraits, 

but it is interesting to know of their exist- 
ence. Old but useful lists of such collections 
may be found in the catalog of the “Caxton 
celebration,” London, 1877, and in G. A 
Crapelet’s “Etudes . . . sur la Typographie,” 
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Paris, 1837. The latter, which is limited in 
its sccpe (“Imprimeurs et Libraires de Paris 
dont il existe des Portraits gravés”) is re- 
peated in the author’s “De la Profession 
d'Imprimeur,” 1&yo. 

The scope of the Grolier’s Club’s collec- 
tions may be most clearly understood by a 
glance at the main headings of a classifica- 
tion (based on the idea of the Dewey Deci- 
mal system), which was worked out for the 
library by its former librarian, and has 
proved so useful that it was reprinted, with 
slight revision, in the club’s yearbock for 
1910: 

General Bibliography. 

Bibliography. The Book. 

Writing. Palzography. 

Typography. 
Book Illustration. 
Bookbinding. 
Ex-libris. 
Fine Arts. 
Literature. 
Biography. 
Portraits. 
Iconography. 
Miscellaneous. 


Engraving. 


} 
90 } 
J 


This suggests the general subject of classi- 
fying a typographic library, and I include, in 
full, Class 30 (Typography), which may in- 
terest some readers, as there scem to be few 
printed schemes for the classification of ty- 
pographical collections: 


30. TYPOGRAPHY. 


.1 Bibliography. 6 Socteties. 
.3 Dictionaries. .7 Facetice, 

4 Essays. 8 Poems. 

.§ Periodicals. 9 Gazetteers. 


Memorabilia 


31. History sy Periops, 
.o Early, 
.1 1sth Century, 
Incunabula. 
.11 Invention. 
claims 
.12 Claims other 
-13 Celebrations. 
-131 1640. 
1740. 
133 1823. 
-134 1840. 
-135 1900. 
.2 16th Century. 
.3 17th Century 
-4 18th Century. 
s roth Century. 
6 20th Century. 


Includes catalogues of 


Includes Gutenberg’s 


than Gutenberg’s, 


32. History sy Countries. 
.t North America. 
11 British America 
.12 The United States. 


13 The United States subdivided by 


Central America, and the 
Indies. 
South America. 
17 South Azsaerica 
tries. 
.18 The islands of the Pacific 
.2 Britain. 
.21 England 
.22 England subdivided by counties, 
.23 England subdivided by cities 
.24 Ireland. 


subdivided by coun- 
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25 Ireland subdivided by cities 
26 Scotland 
27 Scotland 
28 Wales 
3 France 
.31 France subdivided by departments 
32 France subdivided by cities 
Germany 
41 Germany 
° Germany su 
.45 Austria-Hungary 
46 Austria-Hungary 
Italy. 
.§1 Italy subdivided by states 
.§2 Italy subdivided by cities 
6. Spain 
6: Spain 


subdivided by cities. 


subdivide 


subdivided by cities 


} 


subdivided by 
.62 Spain subdivided by 
6s. Portugal 
651 Portugal subdivided by 
7. Netherlands. 
.7t Netherlands subdivided by 
75 Belgium 
751 Belgium subdivided 
Switzerland 
.81 Switzerland subdivided by 
82 Switzerland subdivided by 
Other countries 
Denmark. 
.o2 Norw ly. 
.93 Sweden 
.94 Russia and Poland 
.95 Greece and Turkey. 
96 Minor countries of 
.97 Asia. 
Africa 
.99 Australia 


provinces 


cities 

cities 
cities 
by cities 


cantons 
cites 


Europe 


33. Brocrarny or Printers anp 
Sibliography. 
Collective. 
Individual 
‘or Gutenberg, see 
Famous 
(For 


GovernMENT) Press 
33.9.) 


(INCLUDING 
Private 
Printers’ Marks. 
Printers’ MEDALS. 
Printers’ SIGs. 
Private PRESSES. 
America, 
England. 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Spain and Portugal 
Netherlands and Belgium 
Switzerland 
Other countries 
Arranged alphabetically by counirie 
amples and histories of presses may be 
together For Secretly printed books 
14.35 


Presses, see 


TypoGRrarny Books about 
with the example 
imals 


EXAMPLES OF 
special example g 
similes go with the ort 

o Early 3 17th Century 
Block-books. 4; 18th Century 
bula roth Century 

6 20th Century 

\ under cities by printers 

cept the i9th and 2oth Centuries; here 

arrangement should be under country 

printer subdivided like 32 


May he arranged 


Practical TypoGrapny, 


03 Dictionarte: 
.04 Legislation 
-t MATERIALS 
.2 Tyers General works, 
21 Styles. History 


including 
Names of 


i 
i 
< 
rz > 
6 
7 
“9 
03 
ed 
.96 
.98 
99 
Ex 
the 
14 The United States subdivided by 
cities 
o2 Education, Ap 6 Societies, Guilds 
prentice System, > n Fea | 


Type-founding and foundries 


-23 Machinery for making type 
Prices 
g Specimen books, types. See also 14.22. 
a8 Polyglot books, 
-3 INK, 
3 Specimens. 
.4 Parer anp Carpsoarps, See also 48 
4! History 
42 Machinery for making paper. 
-43 Water-marks, 
44 Sizes, weights, qualities, etc. 
-45 Examples. 
46 Care of papet 
47 Substitutes and curiosities. 
.§ Composition (including History) 
Characters. 
51 Letterpress. | Letters. 
Signs. 
Imposition. 
-$3 Arrangement of the page. 
54 Arrangement of the parts of the book. 
Signatures. 
55 Composing machines, 
Distribution. 
Distributirig machines. 
.7 Proor-reapinc. Rules, etc. 
Proof-readers. 


36. Presses ann MACHINES. 
For Lithographic, Copper-plate and Chro- 
matic Presses, see under those subjects. 


Hand presses. 

2 Machine presses for printing books. 

3 Machine presses for printing newspapers, 
etc 

S$ Machines for paging, numbering, address- 


ing, etc., and for cutting cardboard. 


6 Press Worx. (See also under Composition.) 
2 Illustration. 
8 Color work, 
9 


Drying and folding. 


37. Orser Processes ror Partntinc. With Ex- 
ampics 
° Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping. 
Zincography. 
2 Nature printing. Paniconography. 
u Anastatic. 
3 ot s inotype. 
4 Typoltthography. 
. Engraving. 
6 Printing for the blind. 
7 Photographic printing. 
Typewriting. 
49 Stencils, stamps, rubber type 


38. Artistic Printinc. With Examples. 
Title-pages, Colophons, 

Head- and tail-pieces 

Initial letters. 

The alphabet. See also 22. 
Decoration and composition 
For Monograms, see 22.3. 


Matrer, not Books. Tickets, pro- 
play bills, bill heads, legal blanks, 


39. Printep 
grams, 
ete. 
See also 48. 

Advertisements. 

3 ADMINISTRATION. 

4 Prices, Estimates. 

Furniture, tools, appliances. 

6 bor unions, 

7 Printing trade charities. 

3 Labor laws, shop rules, hours and wages. 


It is an interesting fact that a similar clas- 
sification of typographical works had been 
in force in the Library of Congress for three 
years when the Grolier Club’s scheme was 


evolved in 1oo1, though the similarities were 
not discovered 


until both were in print; 
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seeming to show at least a logical arrange- 
ment.* 

The “Katalog der Bibliothek des Borsen- 
vereins der deutschen Buchhandler” (Leip- 
zig, 1885-1902), already alluded to, shows an 
interesting classification for printing, to 
which it gives the most important place un- 
der a heading of “Methods of reproduction.” 
Its main divisions are as follows: 

History of types and type-founding. 
Proportions of letters. 
Technique of type-founding. 
Type specimens, 
Book printing in particular. 
Periodicals. 
Technical handbooks 
Materials. 
Composition. 
Proof-reading. 
Stereotyping. 
Presswork. 
Commercial printing. 

It will be seen that this represents only 
the technical side of the subject, all historical 
works coming under a broad class of “His- 
tory of printing and the book trade.” 

This library of the German Booksellers’ 
Association merits and, I hope, will some 
time receive a full description in these pages, 
as it is probably the largest collection of 
books on printing and kindred subjects in 
the world. 

A suggestive little classification is that 
adopted by Mr. John Southward in his de- 
scription of the William Blades Library of 
“books on the history and practice of letter- 
press and lithographic printing,” purchased 
by the St. Bride Foundation Institute of 
London for its School of Printing: 

A. Books dealing with the antecedents of 
printing. 

B. Those treating of the origin of printing. 

C. Those describing the spread of printing 
and its history. 

D. The grammars and the special treatises 
on the practice of printing. 

E. Books on the art of lithography. 

F. Bibliographies. 

An interesting classed catalog of the sub- 
ject was issued by the Public Library of 
Boston in commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 
including the books on printing and its re- 
lated subjects in the Boston Public Library 
and the Harvard College and Boston Athe- 
neum Libraries. Here we have a broad di- 
vision into two classes, “The history of 
printing” and “The art of printing,” each 
with appropriate subdivisions. 

This question of the classification of typo- 
graphic libraries seems a timely as well as an 
interesting one, in view of the increasing 
number of, and demand for, such collections, 
and the consequent necessity for bringing 
their resources to the highest degree of use- 
fulness. 

*U. S.—Library of Congress. Classification. 
Class Z -= Bibliography and Library Science. Wash- 
ington, 1902. 1910. 
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LIBRARY WEEK IN NEW YORK CILY 
21ST AN- 
Igil 


NEW YORK LIBRAR\ 
NUAL MEETING, 


ASSOCIATION 


SEPTEMBER 25-30, 


York 
York 
meet- 
total 


i'we 21st annual meeting of the New 
Library Association was held in New 
City, Sept. 25-30. It was the largest 
ing ever held by the Association, the 
attendance being about 7oo. was 
sible to obtain an accurate register, because 
the members were scattered over the city 
and many of them did not visit the head- 
quarters at all. The average attendance at 
the meetings was about 300 and the entire 
conference had the character and appearance 
of an A. L. A. convention. The meeting of 
the Publishing Board of the A. L. A. on 
triday and of the American Library Institute 
on the evenings of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day brought together many prominent librar- 
ians from different parts of the country, 
while many others came because they were 
unable to attend the Pasadena conterence. 
Che number of librarians from the small up- 
state libraries was unusually large, a fact 
which was gratifying to the Executive com 
mittee as the meeting in New York was ar- 
ranged in the hope that it would be of special 
value to them 

The conference opened on Monday even- 
ing with a reception given by the New York 
Library Club to the visiting association at 
the Park Avenue Hotel. The Executive 
committees of the two associations acted as 
a receiving party, and greeted about five 
hundred guests. The president of the New 
York Library Club, Mr. E. H. Virgin, wel- 
comed the New York Library Association. 
President Hill responded and Vice President 
Seward added a few words. After the 
speeches refreshments were served, and with 
music and a little dancing the evening passed 
most delightfully. 

The opening session of the convention 
was held on Tuesday morning at the Engi- 
neering Societies building. Hon. William J. 
Gaynor, mayor of New York City, gave the 
opening address, welcoming the Association 
to New York and offering to do anything in 
his power to help the members to get the 
greatest enjoyment and profit out of their visit. 
President Hill responded to the welcome and 
gave an address on Library associations and 
library meetings. Dr. Hill's paper is 
printed in full elsewhere in this number. 
Mr. W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Engineer- 
ing Societies, then extended a welcome to 
the Association and gave a short account of 
the building in which they were meeting and 
the library connected with it. He dwelt 
especially upon one feature of the work in 
his library, that of hunting up information 
for any one, anywhere in the world, whether 
a member of the societies or not. The library 
will furnish reference lists of literature on 
the question submitted, copies of the litera- 
ture if necessary, including photographs and 
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diagrams and, if the work 1s not too exten 
will do it free He added that he be 
lieved that the coming public library will be 
the one that tries to get the information to 
the peopl and not the books 

Che treasurer's report was then read and 
referred to an auditing committee consisting 
of Mr. Stevens, Mr. Virgin and Miss Foote. 

The secretary's report having been already 
published was accepted as printed 

The report of the Committee on rural 
communities was read by Miss Caroline F. 
Webster. She was followed by Mr. Charles 
H. Tuck, the head of the Extension work at 
Cornell University, will be 
printed in full 

Mr. J. 1. Wyer, Jr., followed, his talk being 
mainly a discussion of the report submitted 
by Miss Webster. He began by recalling 
the fact that two or three years ago the 
Committee on rural communities undertook 
to discover the approximate number of peo 
ple in New York, who were outside the 
reach or influence of any organized library 
This was a big undertaking, begun with very 
little appreciation of its magnitude. A care 
ful survey seemed to show that there was a 
million and a half, at least, such persons in 
the state, a number so large as to suggest a 
fruitful field for library endeavor Mr. 
Wyer added that while he granted that this 
field was a good one, he feared that this 
Association knew less about the qualitic f 
its soil, its ingredients, its promises of fer 
tility, and of heavy yield, than it would seem 
ought to be known before deciding on the 
exact crop which may be sowed best in this 
particular soil. 

Miss H. Ida 


sive 


whose addre ss 


Curry, superintendent of 
State Charities Aid Association, spoke on 
Child welfare in rural communities. Miss 
Curry drew a realistic and most distressing 
picture of the life among some of the rural 
communities in our own state and told of 
the work the State Charities Aid Association 
is doing in trying to place every normal child 
whose home surroundings are impossible, in 
a normal home, rather than in an institution 
In the southwestern part of the United 
States social centers are being established 
in public school buildings throughout the 
rural communities, the most important factor 
in this social center being a library. These 
social centers are doing wonderful work in 
bringing together the people and arousing 
the civic pride of these communities, and to 
Miss Curry this seemed a most practical sug- 
gestion which might easily be carried out in 
New York State. 

At the close of Miss Curry’s address, 
President Hill appointed as Committee on 
nomination of officers for the coming year, 
Mr. W. P. Cutter, Miss FE. V. Baldwin, Miss 
Emily Coit 

The question of the work of rural com 
munities was then opened for discussion 
Mr. S. S. Greene of Worcester, told of the 
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work of the Massachusetts commission in 
establishing libraries in every town in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Wiswell of the State commis- 
sion of education, announced that the Com- 
mission had formulated a rule which permits 
the lending of books from school libraries. 

Mr. Montgomery of the State Library, 
Penn., asked Mr. Tuck whether we had 
found the state granges good agencies for 
the propagation of such work as he advocated 
and added that his experience five years ago 
had been very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Tuck responded that the state grange 
varies somewhat, from year to year, with 
respect to the sympathy and support given to 
library work. The Master of the state grange 
is now prepared to give every support pos- 
sible. The state lecturer of the state grange 
proposes to show to librarians a leaflet pub- 
lished monthly, giving instruction on topics 
to be considered in the lecture and asking 
the University to furnish references for those 
subjects. 

Che president appointed as Committee on 
resolutions, Miss Plummer, Mr. Peoples and 
Miss Ahern. 

Mr. Eastman announced that the report of 
the Committee on institutes had already been 
published in the July number of the New 
York Libraries. He added to this report: 
“The Committee desires to remind the Asso- 
ciation of the importance of offering to 
librarians an opportunity of receiving sys- 
tematic instruction in library methods in 
connection with the round table meetings. 
This was the chief object in view when the 
Institute work was begun, but it has been 
dropped of late. Is it not time to take it up 
again? 

The Committee suggests that a brief 
course of study in simple library methods 
under a competent leader might be offered 
in advance of the Institute and at the same 
place. The Committee offers the following 
resolution for discussion and action. 

Vorep, That this Association commends to 
the careful consideration of the Committee 
on Institutes the importance of offering in 
connection with some of the round-table 
meetings, to such librarians as may wish to 
come together for the purpose, a very brief 
course of study of simple library methods 
under competent instructors.” 

A report of the Legislative committee was 
then called for, but their records having been 
destroyed in the Albany fire, no report was 
read, 

On Tuesday afternoon the Association was 
entertained most delightfully by the Baker & 
Taylor Company at a tea given at the Aldine 
Club, and in the evening a number of the 
members attended the performance of 
“Around the World” at the Hippodrome. 

The second session of the Conference was 
held in the beautiful new building of the 
New York Public Library. The Association 
was welcomed by Dr. Billings in an address 
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which is printed in full elsewhere in this 
number. Afterwards, Mr. Anderson gave a 
detailed description of the building, and then 
the members were invited to inspect it under 
his supervision and the escort of heads of 
the different departments. 

The third session was held Wednesday 
afternoon at the College of the City of New 
York. Dr. John M. Finley, president of the 
college welcomed the Association. In his ad- 
dress he dwelt on the usefulness and sacred- 
ness of the card catalog, and said that if 
Maeterlinck were to bring librarians into the 
drama of the search of happiness, that he 
would represent that librarian as a_ very 
beautiful woman carrying in her hand a 
section of a card catalog. He added: “When 
I came from Paris a few months ago I was 
eager for conservation—that is. a certain 
kind of conservation. I wanted to have the 
streets clean, especially of paper, and I was 
eager to enter upon a campaign for the con- 
servation of the public books. I have warned 
my boys especially, to keep well the books 
that have been put into their hands. Shall 
we not all unite in a campaign for the bet- 
ter care of the public books which have come 
in such measure to take the place of the 
private book?” He closed with the hope that 
the college might soon obtain the new library 
building which was now its greatest need. 

Mr. Willard Austen of Cornell, followed 
with a paper on “Efficiency in college and 
university library work,” which it is hoped 
will be printed in another number of the 
JournaLt. Mr. Keogh gave an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive talk on “Biblio- 
graphic equipment of a university library for 
its greatest efficiency.” Walter B. Briggs, 
librarian of Trinity Coliege, Hartford, in a 
paper on “Maps, their value and availability,” 
emphasized two points. First, the need of 
adding to our catalogs under the subject of 
maps, many more cards than is now the 
practice and what is of particular impor- 
tance, adopting some uniform method of 
more fully describing the maps. Second, the 
value in exhibiting maps of the Jenkins re- 
volving map rack. Where wall space is 
scarce, this device makes it possible conven- 
iently to exhibit thirty large maps or one 
hundred and fifty small maps of the size of 
the topenvaphical sheets of the United States 
geological survey. It furnishes the facility 
for exhibiting maps of interest as they ap- 
pear in books or magazines. Mr. Briggs be- 
lieves that there is need of a fully annotated 
list of atlases and maps in print, together 
with an index to the hest maps in recent 
books and periodicals. After such work had 
been issued he thought a yearly supplement 
might be a part of the American Library 
Index. 

Dr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark 
University, told the Association about the 
forming of the New England College Li- 
brary Association and expressed the hope 
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that New York State might form a similar 
associanion 

After Mr. Wilson’s address the meeting 
was thrown open for the discussion of the 
question. Mr. Bliss of the New York City 
College, moved that a committee of five be 
chosen from this convention for the purpose 
of effecting the organization of the univer 
sity and college libraries of this region, those 
of academic standing: the committee to be 
empowered to draw a provisional resolution 
to be ratified in a meeting which the com- 
mittee is likewise empowered to call, to 
choose the time, the place, and means of 
effecting this organization. 

Mr. Bowker, proposed that the motion be 
modified to provide for a provisional com- 
mittee to be appointed by the chair with 
authority to invite a meeting of college li- 
brarians of different regions, with special 
reference to forming an association. This 
motion was carried. 

The report of the Nominating committee 
was then read as follows: president, William 
Foote Seward, librarian Binghamton Public 
Library; vice-president, Lucia T. Henderson, 
librarian James Prendergast Free Library, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; secretary, Mrs. Kate 
Deane Andrew, librarian Steele Memorial 
Library, Elmira, N. Y.; treasurer, Frederick 
W. Jenkins, librarian New York School of 
Philanthropy. 

At the close of the session the members 
were invited to attend an organ recital by 
Prof. Samuel Baldwin in the great chapel 
and to inspect the buildings and grounds of 
the college. 

The fourth session was held at New York 
University, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, the newly- 
elected president of the University, giving 
the address of welcome. In the course of 
his address he spoke of the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the library of the University, 
owing to the fact that the different colleges 
are separated, two being on University 
Heights and four down town on University 
Place, necessitating the separating of the 
books. “But,” he added, “the great Ameri- 
can librarian has been able to put his library 
on wheels and adjust it te a thousand pecu 
liar and varying circumstances.’ 

Dr. Brown was followed by George Iles, 
who read a paper on “Librariars as local 
biographers,” in which he urged upon libra 
ries the advisability of keeping to-to-date 
clippings and portraits of well known people, 
especially those of local celebrity, after the 
manner of newspapers. Mr. Iles’s paper has 
been printed in pamphlet form and can be 
obtained from the author 

The next subject brought up for discussion 
was that of “Mutual relations possible be 
tween libraries and social organizations.” Dr 
John M. Glenn made the opening address, 
and dwelt upon the necessity for the librarian 
of getting in touch directly with the social 


rencies are doing and how their in 
ts can be forwarded bv the right sort 


literatur Mir. Glenn vas followed by 

‘ir, Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian School 
of Phil hropy ho read a paper or The 
elsewhere in this number 

Dr. William M. Stevenson, of the Sociol 
ogy department, Brooklyn Public Library 
de cribed the collection of 10,000 books and 
2000 pamphlets on sociology in the Brooklyn 
Library, shelved in separate rooms and 
charge of two assistant ho give then 
whole time to collecting and indexing mat 
rial and assisting readers This establishi 


and maintaining an efficient department ef 
sociology seems to be the chief means of 
bringing about mutual relations between th 
public library and social organizations as t 
as the library is concerned 

Dr. Hill next introduced Dr. S. Dana Hub- 
bard, of the Board of Health, New York 
City, who spoke on “Disinfection of books.” 
Dr. Hubbard’s paper will be printed in part 
in a later number of the JourRNAL. 

The report of the Committee on penal and 
charitable institutions was read by Asa Wyn- 
koop, chairman. He reported that little 
could be done this year in the way of direct 
suggestion or influence with prison officials 
because of the important change made in the 
general management of the state prisons 
The committee feel, however, that prison li 
braries need drastic changes in organization, 
in their collections, and in their personal ad- 
ministration. Like the prison schools, they 
should be in charge of persons with special 
skill and training for their work, and should 
be made positive and direct agencies for the 
education and uplift of the prison popula- 
tion. In last year’s renort the committee 
recommended that a buying list of books be 
prepared and issued. Such a list is now be 
ing prepared by the League of Library Com- 
missions. The report ended with an appeal 


to every library in the state where there are 
jails or penitentiaries to put themselves at 
the rvice of these institutions 


Dr. Lewis, secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, made a short address in which he 
stated that anything which the New York 
Library Association will do in the direction 
of making suggestions for prison libraries, 
and for codperation between the libraries of 
the various cities and towns with the prison 
authorities the Prison Association will be 
very glad to take up and so far as possible 
put into effect 

At the close of the meeting the secretary 
announced that the name of an opposition 
candidate for the office of treasurer had been 
handed to her, that of Mr. Edwin White 
Gaillard 

The fifth session was held at Columbia 
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University, President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler delivering the address of welcome. Presi- 
dent Butler traced briefly the history of the 
Columbia library since its beginning, and 
emphasized the central part it plays in the 
scheme of organization of the entire univer- 
sity. By the statutes of the university the 
librarian ranks as full professor, the as 
sistant librarian ranks as associate professor, 
the supervisors as assistant professors, the 
bibliographers rank as instructors, with all 
the privileges which attach thereto. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, president of the 
American Library Association, read a paper 
on “The joy of reading,” which will prob- 
ably be published later. 

George B. Utley, secretary of the A. L. A., 
told what the American Library Association 
stands for, and trged all present to become 
members 

The question of the affiliation of the state 
with the national association was next pre- 
sented for discussion. A letter from Alice 
S. Tyler, chairman of the A. L. A. commis- 
sion, was read by the secretary, and consid- 
ered point by point by the Association. The 
general sentiment was in favor of such an 
affiliation, and it was agreed that the basis 
should be a per capita assessment paid into 
the treasury of the A. L. A., and that this 
should entitle the state association to name a 
representative from the state as a member 
of the A. L. A. Council The Association 
did not feel, however, that there should be a 
minimum requirement as to the number of 
members in a_ state association before it 
would be eligible for connection with the 
A. L. A. nor that the larger associations 
should be allowed more than one representa- 
tive on the Council 

Dr. E. C. Richardson, of Princeton, in a 
paper on “Some old Egyptian librarians,” 
proved the appropriateness of his paper for 
a college session by telling how the old 
Egyptian colleges were probably conducted 
in libraries and by librarians; were in short 
library universities, if not university libra- 
ries. These library universities were also 
library schools in something of the modern 
sense, for it is said of one school that it was 
for the training of every sort of scribes, and 
this must have included among others the 
scribes of the library. Dr. Richardson then 
went on to give an interesting account of 21 
librarians who lived before the Alex- 
andrian library was founded, beginning with 
Thoth, librarian of the gods, and ending 
with an unknown scribe who lived in the 
reign of Rameses Ix. 

The paper ended with the interesting an- 
nouncement that the office of librarian was 
so highly esteemed that the temple and palace 
librarians were ex-officio members of the 
Council, and made the suggestion that “it 
might be well for the United States to imi- 
tate this old Egyptian example and make 
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the chief librarian of Congress member of 
the cabinet and ex-officio Minister of Edu- 
cation. Why not now and then a library 
president? When they classity the prest- 
dency under the civil service and make all 
candidates for the office take the qualifying 
examinations under the merit system — per- 
haps — who knows?” 

The address of Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
of Columbia University, on “The university 
library as a public library,” and that of R. R. 
3owker, editor of the Liprary JOURNAL, on 
“The college library in internal and external 
relations,” were omitted because of the late- 
ness of the hour and the desire to give the 
members time to inspect the various libraries 
and buildings on Morningside Heights. 

The opening address of the sixth session, 
held like the fifth, at Columbia University, 
was delivered by Dr. John Erskine, Profes- 
sor of Literature at Columbia. His subject 
was “Reading for young people,” and formed 
the keynote of the brightest and most enter- 
taining meeting of the conference 

Dr. Erskine urged first of all the necessity 
of allowing young people to browse, espe- 
cially to browse among mature books in the 
hope that they will read books which are 
too old for them. To withhold books from 
young people because they may not under- 
stand them, he considered a ludicrous kind 
of conceit, because if you removed all the 
other books from the library that all the 
other people do not understand, you would 
have very little left indeed. An objection to 
browsing which seemed to him very inade- 
quate is that the child may read something 
that is not good for it, for in his opinion no 
book is dangerous unless it is vulgar. 

The second point which he made was that 
young readers approach books first out of 
curiosity for life, they want something 
strange. The young person who has a live 
love of books ought to begin with a love of 
dime novels or their equivalent. The boy 
who loves dime novels should he provided 
with plenty of dime novels, because if he 
reads enough he will come to have a critical 
taste in dime novels and to have a critical 
taste in anything is an accomplishment. A 
third point which he suggested was the at- 
traction that old books usually have for 
young people, books that are more or less 
quaint simply because the quaintness of the 
language, which is merely the result of time, 
makes the book seem vivid and unusual. 

Dr. Erskine was followed by Miss Mar- 
garet Coult, head of the English Department, 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. Miss 
Coult told of the work done to stimulate in- 
terest in reading among the pupils of Bar- 
ringer school, and spoke most appreciatively 
of the help given so freely at all times by 
the Public Library of Newark. B. A. Hey- 
drick, head of the English Department, High 
School of Commerce, New York City; Cor- 
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nelia Wendt, head of the English Depart- 
ment, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 
and Theodore C. Mitchell, principal of the 
Jamaica High School, continued the discus 
sion, presenting old and new ideas in a most 
entertaining and helpful manner 

The address of Prof. George P. Bristol, ou 
“State Teachers’ Association,” was omitted 
on account of the lateness of the hour, also 
the reports of the Committees on Normal 
Schools and High School Libraries The 
latter report, made by Mary FE. Hall, Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, is printed in this 
number of the JourRNAL 

Friday, the last day of the conference, 
opened in a very discouraging manner, with 
rain pouring down and little prospect of 
clearing. But in spite of the weather a very 
fair-sized audience assembled to 


hear the 
discussion of the question “Work of mu- 
seums with schools.” The Hon. David A 
Boody welcomed the Association to Brook 
lyn, and spoke of the plans for the new cen- 
tral building of the Brooklyn Public Library 
He was followed by Augustus C. Healy, 
president of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and sciences, and Frederic B. Pratt, secre- 
tary of the Pratt Institute 

At the opening of the meeting the presi- 
dent announced that the polls would be open 
for voting from Io to 11 o'clock, the names 
of those on the regular ticket and the opposi- 
tion candidates being posted in the hall. 

The regular topic of the day was then 
taken up. Dr. Frederic A. Lucas, director 
of the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, spoke of the essential difference be- 
tween museums and schools, the museum 
endeavoring to interest through its exhibits, 
and its work being done mainly by what is 
seen rather than what is read. But in spite 
of this difference each one forms a valuable 
supplement to the work of the other, and in 
small towns and cities can be very success- 
fully united. Mr. Henry W. Kent, assistant 
secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, continued the discussion in a_ paper 
which will be printed in full in another num- 
ber of the JournAt. Miss Gallop, curator 
of the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Henry R. Howland, curator of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural History, told of 
their work, and Mr. Howland especially 
spoke of his codperation with the public 
library, his museum occupying the same 
building. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Howland’s talk 
President Hill announced that the Nomine:- 
ing committee were ready to report on the 
election. The committee then announced the 
election of officers for the coming year ac- 
cording to the ticket of the Nominating 
committee. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, chairman of the 
Committee on resolutions, presented their 
report, thanking the various institutions, so- 
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WORK WITH HIGH SCHOOLS* 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
OF NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tuts has been a year of marked progress 
in the high school library movement through- 
out the country and one of special opportu 
nity for your committee on high hools 
The general awakening of interest in library 
work with high school pupils has been felt 
by your committee in the constant requests 
which have come to us for suggestions and 
help. We have been glad to do what we 
could not only for the high schools in our 
own state but for schools and public libraries 
representing twelve other states. From the 
Middle and Far West, there has come a call 
for copies of the report of 1909 on high 
school library conditions in New York State, 
particularly the tabulation of statistics show- 
ing conditions in fifty of the larger high 
schools As this tabulation was never 
printed it had to be loaned in type-written 
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form, and the two copies have been in use 
the entire In New England and New 
Jersey public libraries have become inter- 
ested in the value of systematic training of 
students in the use of books and a library 
and our six loan collections of typical out- 
lines of instruction have been in circulation 
most of the time. On the invitation of a 
member of the New Jersey library commis- 
sion, a member of your committee attended 
the Library institute at Asbury Park in May, 
and took part in the informal discussion of 
methods of training boys and girls to use a 
library. Through the winter and early 
spring so many were the demands upon us 
that we felt as our work had become more 
or less national in scope the time had come 
for the appointment of a committee on high 
schools by the library section of the National 
Education Association. We realized that 
the work could be better done by a com- 
mittee made up of librarians representing 
the different sections of the country and their 
special school library problems. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that 
through the efforts of Mr. Edwin White 
Gaillard, the president of the library section 
of the N. E. A., such a committee was ap- 
pointed at the meeting in San Francisco in 
July. This committee is representative of 
New England, the middle states, the Middle 
and Far West. The appointment of this 


year 


committee and of a state committee to in- 
vestigate high school library conditions in 


Illinois, are two of the most significant 
events of the year and we shall hope that 
much may be accomplished during the next 
year. 

In the matter of co-operation between 
public library and high school, we find the 
last years’ work in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
Newark and Passaic, New Jersey, sugges- 
tive of great possibilities when the high 
school library comes under the management 
of the public library as one of its branches. 
As yet this work is more or less experi- 
mental, but in the results already shown 
there is food for thought for public libraries 
and Boards of education in many cities and 
towns in New York state were such an ar- 
rangement possible under our present school 
library laws. But whether or no this can 
ever be brought about at least we can find 
in reports from public libraries what can be 
done in the way of co-operation under ex- 
isting conditions. In Elmira, the school 
library was classified and cataloged by the 
librarian of the public library, and there is 
close co-operation between the teacher of 
English in charge of the school library and 
the workers in the public library. Before 
the students enter high school they receive 
in the public library such definite instruction 
in the use of a library that they are able to 
work more or less independently in both 
school and public library. Three lessons are 
given to groups of fifteen pupils at a time. 
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From all parts of the State we have en- 
couraging reports from cities and towns 
where teachers are going out to the public 
library with their pupils and showing them 
how to use it. This work was fully reported 
on last year by your committee but special 
mention should be made of certain public 
libraries which have been doing such work 
this year for the first time or have developed 
the work begun last year. In Utica, with 
the co-operation of the superintendent of 
schools, it has been possible for high school 
classes to come to the public library for 
definite instruction in the use of reference 
books and the card catalog. In Binghamton 
twenty talks have been given to high school 
classes, the pupils coming to the library in 
groups of from thirty to forty, their teacher 
coming with them, and the time devoted to 
this library work counted as one recitation. 
In the Albany high school the work of sys- 
tematic instruction has been started, and the 
librarian reports enthusiastically of its 
results. In our larger cities this work 
of instruction is a very serious prob- 
lem. Principals and teachers are not as 
yet convinced of its value and the crowded 
schools and pressure of work on teachers 
and librarians as well as pupils make it dif- 
ficult to find time for more than one general 
talk to the entering class on the use of the 
library. In New York City, where an enter- 
ing class often numbers several hundred, only 
a few schools have been able to reach all of the 
entering class, and in but one school have all 
the pupils in the school had library instruction. 
This was done last year in the Boys’ high 
school, where over 1800 boys reported to the 
school librarian for a lecture followed by the 
working out of problems. This year the library 
talk was given only to the Freshman class. 
This same thorough work of giving instruc- 
tion to the entire school was done in the 
East high school, Rochester, last year. This 
year the West high school of Rochester, re- 
ports more than one lesson given to the 
students and contributes to our loan col- 
lection a brief course of a few lessons em- 
phasizing the things most essential for high 
school pupils to know. It is pleasant to re- 
port that in all this work we have had the 
hearty co-operation of the members of the 
State education department, especially those 
in the State library, the School libraries di- 
vision and the Division of educational ex- 
tension. At Library institutes held in differ- 
ent sections of the state the value of this 
work has been emphasized and high school 
teachers in charge of school libraries have 
been invited to attend and discuss the sub- 
ject with librarians of public libraries. At 
these institutes help has been given to school 
librarians in many ways. 

During the year a circular letter has been 
sent out by the School libraries division call- 
ing the attention of School superintendents 
and Boards of education to the value of 
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some simple library training for teachers in 
charge of school libraries and suggesting the 
advisability of school librarians taking a six- 
weeks’ course in library training at some 
summer library school. 

In addition to the giving of library in- 
struction and helping in the cataloging and 
reorganization of school libraries public li- 
braries are doing much which might be sug- 
gestive. In Binghamton, besides setting aside 
two stacks in the reference room, where high 
school teachers may have reserved for stu- 
dents books needed for supplementary read- 
ing, the library details a special assistant 
to take charge of this high school collection 
from four till five o'clock every afternoon, 
and gives her time to the students. As a 
rule the room is full at that hour with pupils 
looking up special topics or doing assigned 
reading. Your committee believe that where 
it is possible to assign to his high school 
work some one person who will be sympa- 
thetic and interested it will do much to 
bridge the gap between the children’s room 
and the adult department. Many of our 
high school students miss the personal touch 
which is so strong a bond in the children’s 
room and need a guiding hand in the busy 
afternoons when they come to the public 
library to do their high school reading. 
Here is a great opportunity for just the right 
kind of person in the public library. It is 
possible for the librarian to create an at- 
titude toward the required reading which 
will lead to doing it more as a pleasure than 
a task and result in a higher type of vol- 
untary reading. 

In the Brooklyn Public Library the work 
with literary societies, debating societies, 
etc., is suggestive. This year a representa- 
tive of the public library was invited to the 
high school to talk on the leading American 
and English periodicals. A list of the most 
important magazines was distributed to each 
member of the literary society and after an 
introductory talk on the history of periodi- 
cal literature the special features and merits 
of each periodical on the list were discussed. 
The Principal followed with a brief talk on 
the value and dangers of periodical reading, 
and general discussion followed. In _ this 
discussion questions were asked about the 
cheaper magazines taken in the homes of 
many of the students, but not represented 
in the files of the public library and reasons 
were given for their omission from the list. 
The next meeting of this society was held 
in the public library and one of the staff, 
who had just returned from abroad, told of 
a literary pilgrimage in England and illus- 
trated it by a large collection of post-cards. 
This has given rise to a demand for a travel 
club in the school. Such talks as these might 
be given by many public libraries and be 
most suggestive to high school students. 

The most important work of your com- 
mittee this vear has been the organization 
of a library section in the New York State 
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library as an educational factor 
teachers part in the discussion and the 
librarians present felt that they received 
more than they gave in the way of sugges 
tion and inspiration. The meeting convinced 
all of us of the value of the library section. 
The morning meeting was a conference of 
school librarians on “| he care of the school h 
brary,” and was, with one ex¢ e] 
meeting of school librarians yet held in New 
York State. Elementary schools, high schools, 
normal schools, and many private secondary 
institutions were represented by librarians or 
principals. An exhibit of “Aids in school 
library work,” added greatly to the practical 
helpfulness of the meeting. For the prepa- 
ration of this exhibit and for help in many 
ways in planning for these meetings, we were 
indebted to the Committee on normal schools 
appointed last year by the New York Library 
Association, and to librarians in school and 
public libraries. We wish to express our 
appreciation of the help given to us by the 
State library, Division of educational exten 
sion, Division of visual instruction, and the 
School libraries division of the State educa 
tion department 

We believe that some of the most impor- 
tant meetings of the future, as far 
operation between library and schools may 
be concerned, will be the annual meetings of 
library sections in State and National edu 
cational organizations, rather than library 
associations. Library associations hold their 
meetings at times when it is almost impos- 
sible for school librarians and teachers to 
leave to attend, much as they may desire to 
do so. The N. E. A. holds its meetings 
after all the schools have closed and the 
State Teachers’ Associations arrange to 
meet at times convenient for teachers to at- 
tend, usually during the holidays or near the 
time for a holiday or short vacation. Time 
is frequently given for attendance at these 
meetings, whereas, Boards of education are 
not as yet so ready to allow for 
meetings of library would 
seem that hereafter this library section might 
be made the annual meeting of librarians in- 
terested in bringing schools and public li- 
braries in closer touch with another 
This library section organized by your rep 
resentatives is in a very real child 
of the New York Library Association, and 
we hespeak vour interest and support in its 
work Mary FE. Hatt, Chairman 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


MEETINGS, NEW YORK CITY SEPT. 


27-28, 191i! 


THE annual meeting of the Special Librar- 
ies Association was held in New York City, 
Sept. 27-28. Two sessions were held in the 
morning and afternoon of Sept. 27th, in the 
Engineering Societies Building, and one 
session in the afternoon of Sept 28th, at 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia University. The 
attendance at each session numbered from 
75 to 100 and consisted very largely of rep- 
resentatives of office libraries, special tech- 
nical libraries, and of municipal and legis- 
lative libraries. The half hour immediately 
preceding and the half hour or hour imme- 
diately following each formal session was de- 
voted to registration, informal conference 
and getting acquainted This afforded an 
opportunity for a personal meeting and ex- 
change of views between those interested in 
similar lines of work. It formed a very im- 
portant feature of the meetings. At the A. 
L. A. conferences where all the persons at- 
tending are housed in one hotel, there ts of 

vurse abundant opportunity for informal 
conference of this kind, but at a meeting in 
New York, where the members are widely 
scattered, there is little opportunity for in- 
formal conference unless provided for 
through social functions or in the manner 
adopted in this case by the Special Libraries 
\ssociation. 

Another feature of the meetings was that 
at each session the formal papers were short, 
thus allowing ample time for general discus- 
sion. The discussions were largely partici- 
pated in, and were an important contribution 
to the interest and value of the sessions. At 
each of the sessions three general themes 
were discussed, as follows: (1) “Indexing of 
technical literature.” (2) “Combination of 
library work with that of a statistical or in- 
formation bureau.” (3) “Qualifications of the 
librarian and statistician.” As cach session 
was devoted to a particular type of special 
library, these three subjects were discussed 
at each session with reference to the partic- 
ular type of library under consideration. In 
order the better to arouse thought and dis- 
‘ussion on these topics, the following state- 
ment was sent to the members in advance 
of the meeting. It is not a statement of the 
position of the association on these points, 
but a dogmatic presentation intended to in- 
duce thought and discussion : 

1. The development of the office library 
and research or statistical bureau is simply 
another step in the scientific organization 
of business. Its purpose is to so systema- 
tize the vast wealth of printed material and 
other information relating to each particu- 
lar business or industry, that it car be used 
as a tool in connection with daily work and 
daily problems. 

2. The office library in this sense is not 
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merely a collection of books and clippings 
but there is combined with it the function 
of an information, research or statistical 
bureau. This combination is one that ts 
highly desirable as it increases the efficiency 
of both the library and the statistical fune 
tion. The librarian who makes practical u 
of his collection for research purposes will 
necessarily have an up-to-date working col 
lection and the statistician who systemat- 
ically collects data from every source for 
library purposes will necessarily be in posi 
tion to use such data most quickly and in- 
telligently. To a considerable extent the 
qualifications essential for the scientific 
election and organization of material are 
the same as those required for the com- 
pilation or critical study of the inforn 
tion contained in the material. A com 
bined library and_ statistical or research 
bureau is therefore the most efficient form 
of organization. The most successful insti 
tutions of the kind to-day are those that 
combine these two features. This is true 
of the most successful legislative reference 
bureaus as well as of the office libraries and 
Statistical bureaus of engineering, manufac 
turing and financial firms. 

3. The first essential of the office library 
is the person in charge. Special training 
and special qualifications are necessary. 
This is a matter frequently overlooked. A 
clerk is placed in charge as librarian 
statistician who has no true conception 
the work nor capacity to perform it in- 
telligently and efficiently. A recent report 
of the committee on municipal reference 
libraries of the National Municipal Leagu 
states that the qualifications of the head 
of a municipal reference library should 
be “a liberal education, with special train- 
ing in political science, economics, mu 
nicipal government and methods of organ- 
ization and administration.” Similarly the 
librarian of an engineering firm needs to 
have training in engineering; for a finan- 
cial institution, training in economics, sta- 
tistical method, and finance. In addition to 
this special technical training, however, 
there is needed a knowledge of library 
methods and special capacity for the sys- 
tematic collection, classification and index- 
ing of material. This is a difficult combina- 
tion and as the profession of librarian- 
statistician has not been established, it is 
often necessary to take some one who ts ex- 
pert in only one of these two fields but who 
has the capacity of hecoming expert in the 
other also. Thus it may he desirable to 
place in charge one who has had no library 
training but who has extended training in 
the problems and scientific literature of the 
special industry or business served and 
who has an aptitude for the organization of 
information, and who may therefore be re- 
lied upon to learn and apply the necessary 
library methods. High grade men and 
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women with technical training are abso- 
lutely essential to the making of an efficient 
office library and research or statistical bu- 
reau. 

Che first session, Sept. 27th, was devoted 
to technology libraries. John Cotton Dana, 
president of the association, presided and as 
his address, presented a paper on “The pub- 
lications of a city’s manufacturers in that 
city’s public library.” The paper described 
the methods used by the Newark Free Public 
Library in collecting the catalogs and other 
publications of the manufacturers of New- 
ark, and in connection therewith a plan for 
a complete index to “Articles manufactured 
in Newark.” The report of the Committee 
on a trades index was presented by Joseph 
L. Wheeler, librarian Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Wheeler reported 
that the trade or artisan’s index originally 
promoted by the Association would be car- 
ried out by W. H. Wilson Company in a 
new technical index to be issued by them. 
W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Engineering 
Societies Library, New York, read a paper 
on an international technology index. Dis- 
cussion which centered upon the question of 
a trades index and international technology 
index was participated in by Messrs. Louis 
N. Wilson, of Clark University; MacFarlane, 
of the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia: 
Whitten, of the Public Service Commission ; 
George Winthrop Lee, of Stone & Webster: 
Guy Marion, of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Bos- 
ton, and Myer, of the Library of Congress. 

At the afternoon session on the same day, 
Sept, 27th, Mr. Richard A. Johnston, librar- 
ian of the Bureau of railway Economics, 
Washington, presented a paper describing 
his library. The bureau was established by 
a committee of presidents of steam railways 
and represents all the steam railways of the 
country: its purpose is to serve as a clearing 
house of information upon matters of econo- 
mic interest to the railways. Information 
was obtained by the library as to material 
available in the larger libraries in the United 
States. The check list now comprises about 
20,000 entries, not including articles in 
periodicals or analytical references to the 
railway contents of works written primarily 
on other subjects. 

A paper on “Technical literature abstracts 
and information bureau work in the library 
of the United Gas Improvement Company,” 
by F. N. Morton, librarian of the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia fol- 
lowed. The subject of “The financial library 
and statistical bureau,” was presented by Dr. 
John Franklin Crowell, of the Wall Street 
Journal. Discussion followed relating chiefly 
to the combination of library work with 
Statistical bureaus and the qualifications nec- 
essary for librarians and statisticians. Mr. 
Whittlesey of the Investor’s Agency of New 
York Citv, N. D. Porter of the Babson sys- 
tem financial library, Miss Spencer ef the 
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National City Bank rary, Miss Carr of 


Lib 
Fiske and R M. J. Pease Norton ot 
Yale University, and Mr. MacFarlane and 
Mr. Marion, participated in the discussiot 
was held on Sept. 28th, 
m., at Columbia University, and th 
msidered was public affairs librarie 
“Qualifications of legislative and municipal 
reference librarians,” was presented by Mat 
thew S. Dudgeon, secretary of Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission “The 
status of municipal reference” was presented 
by Horace FE. Flack, legislative reference 
librarian, Baltimore, Md. The Association 
was also fortunate to secure an address by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the 
National Municipal League of Philadelphia 
on “Sources of municipal material with 
special reference to clearing houses for 
municipal material.” A report of the Com 
mittee on a public affairs index was rendered 
by John A. Lapp, legislative reference li 
brarian of Indianapolis, Indiana. The dis- 
cussion which followed and which was par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Lester, Belden, 
Brigham, Myer, Lee and Handy, centered 
upon the qualifications necessary for legis- 
lative or municipal reference librarians 

The next meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association will be at Ottawa, at the time of 
the A. L. A. annual meeting. 

The election of officers for the year was 
as follows: president, Robert H. Whitten, 
librarian Public Service Commission, New 
York City; vice-president, Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, librarian Rhode Island State Library. 
Providence, R. secretary and treasurer, 
Guy FE. Marion, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry, Bos 
ton, Mass. The executive committee consists 
of the officers and also W. P. Cutter and G 
W. Lee 


Che third session 
at 2 { 


topic 


present 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE. 


In conjunction with the recent meeting 
and Library week of the New York Library 
Association in New York City, and making 
avail of its previous kind arrangements for 
that purpose, the second meeting of the In- 
stitute for 1911 occurred in that city, with 
two sessions, hoth fairly well attended. 


The first session was held Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 27, in the assembly room of 
the Grolier Club, 29 East 32d street, through 
the courtesy of the club. President Bost 
wick presided, and there was an attendance 
of twenty-one other Fellows, together with 
a number of visitors. Most of the papers 
for discussion at both sessions were prey- 
iously printed and distributed, thus saving 
the time otherwise needed for their reading 
Because of the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
John Thomson, of Philadelphia, however, 
the expected presentation of details of his 
selected subject “On looking at old books,” 


was necessarily omitted 
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“A method for the more compact storage 
of books,” paper by Prof. George T. Little, 
librarian of Bowdoin College, as printed and 
illustrated, received earnest attention and 
would have had even more consideration 
could he have been present to explain cer- 
tain points of the shelving construction de- 
scribed. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern’s article on 
“Library relations: equipment, hours of work, 
salaries of librarians and assistants,” aroused 
no small interest and received the chief dis- 
cussion of the evening. 

\iter adjournment those present were 
favored with a view of the Grolier Club li- 
brary, while many early and later prints and 
portraits of librarians and others of note 
were displayed on the club walls and tables 
for this occasion. 

A second session was held Thursday even- 
ing, Sept. 28, in the directors’ room of the 
Mercantile library, Astor Place, by their 
courtesy. President Bostwick was in the 
chair and sixteen others of the Fellows were 
present. 

“Printed catalog cards, present status, an- 
ticipations and suggestions,” by Dr. Clement 
W. Andrews, librarian John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, was the first paper for discussion. 
Following the previously printed abstract of 
his paper, Dr. Andrews presented other in- 
teresting features of the subject: and various 
suggestions and views in the same connection 
were given by others present. “Library ef- 
ficiency,” by Dr. Melvil Dewey (read to- 
gether with a personal letter from him, in 
his absence because of health conditions) 
was a strong and stimulating expression of 
encouraging beliefs, which made all who 
heard it have greater faith in the work al- 
ready done and yet to be done by libraries. 
Those who discussed the paper appeared to 
be very much of like mind with it. 

Two papers on “Branch libraries in school 
houses,” the first by John Cotton Dana, li- 
brian Newark Free Public Library, and the 
second (in the nature of a reply and contrary 
views) by Henry M. Utley, librarian De- 
troit Public Library, also brought out a 
variety of opinions respecting the changing 
trend of the times in those library relations. 

It is planned to have all of the papers 
named, with the various discussions thereon, 
and possibly some certain others not yet 
prepared and presented, subsequently issued 
as printed volume of Proceedings, etc., for 
all the Fellows and other distribution. 

Henry J. Carr, Secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY DONATIONS 


Tue following tables received from Mr. 
Walter R. Nursev, inspector of public libra- 
ries of the Department of Education of On- 
tario, Carnegie gifts in Ontario, first 
for 2 period of almost 17 months ending 
April 3, 1911, and second to libraries in the 


show 
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Dominion of Canada other than in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, for the period between 
Nov. 13, 1909, to April 3, I91T: 

List of libraries in Province of Ontario 
that have received grants from Mr. Carnegie, 
Nov. 13, 1909, to April 3, 1911. 

Place. 

Ayr 


Beaverton. 


Kingsville 
Leamington 
Markdale 
Midland 
Mitchell 
Newmarket 
New Liskeard 


$155,900 


Libraries in the Dominion of Canada other 
than in the Province of Ontario that have 
received grants from Mr. Carnegie between 
Nov. 13, 190y, and April 3, rort: 

Province of Alberta 
Edmonton 


Montreal 


Regina 

This statement shows all amounts paid or 
promised by Mr. Carnegie subsequent to 
Nov. 13, 1900, and up to April 3, 1ort in 
Canada, outside the Province of Ontario 


FOREST EXHIBIT FOR LIBRARIES 


Tue United States Forest Service has re- 
cently prepared a travelling exhibit of photo- 
graphs for circulation among schools and 
libraries. The exhibit is sent free of charge, 
except that the institution to which it is sent 
is asked to pay transportation charges. These 
are not large, since the whole exhibit when 
packed for shipment weighs about 15 pounds. 

The American Forestry for September de 
scribes the exhibit as follows: 

“There are 44 large pictures in the ex- 
hibit, arranged in 11 sets, the four in each 
set all bearing on a single general topic. Each 
picture has a descriptive label attached to 
it, so that the entire set of 44 pictures, with 
descriptions, makes up a sort of illustrated 
serial story about the forest. 

“The following are suggestive topics, each 
of which is illustrated by a series of four 
pictures: ‘Forest fires,’ ‘Lumbering,’ ‘Forest 
and water supply,’ ‘How the national forests 
are administered,’ "How the national forests 
are used.’ 


£,000 
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“The photographs are mounted in such a 
way that the whole exhibit can be easily anu 
quickly hung on the wall for display and as 
easily taken down. Each set of four pictures 
is fastened on a strip of green denim cloth, 
16 inches wide and 4'% feet long. In the 
upper corners of these strips of cloth are 
large eyelets by which the strips may be hung 
on hooks or nails or suspended by cords or 
wires. The whole exhibit, when displayed, 
covers a wall space 16 feet long and 4'4 feet 
high. 

“Any school, library or other educational 
institution desiring to secure this exhibit 
should write directly to the Forester, Wash 
ington, D. C., stating about what date the 
pictures are wanted. The usual period for 
which they are loaned is from one to two 
weeks, though this time will be extended on 
request if the demands for the exhibit are 
not pressing elsewhere. Teachers of 
geography, agriculture, and manual training 
will find this exhibit extremely interesting 
and helpful. They have also been used with 
gratifying results by women’s clubs and sim- 
ilar organizations on the observance of spe 
cial ‘forestry’ days.” 

The idea of the exhibit is to give children 
some knowledge of forestry through visual 
instruction. 


too 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Tue library department of the National 
Education Association held its annual session 
in San Francisco Aug. 13, 1911. In the ab- 
sence of the president, E. W. Gaillard, the 
vice-president, J. L. Gillis, California state 
librarian, presided. The following program 
was given: 

The proper supervision of the reading of 
school children, Katherine Devereux 
Blake, principal, public school no. 6, New 
York City. 

Discussicn: Mrs. Adelaide Bowles Malt- 
by, librarian, Tompkins Square Branch, 
New York City. 

County free library service to high schools, 
Ethelwyn H. Fagge. librarian, Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Discussion: W. H. Housh, principal, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

California county free libraries, Harriet G. 
Eddy, county library organizer, State Li- 
brary, Sacramento, Cal. 

Discussion: L. W. Ripley, librarian, 
Public Library, Sacramento, Cal. 

The nominating committee, composed of 
William R. Watson, librarian San Francisco 
Public Library, chairman; Miss Ella S. Mor- 
gan, librarian Los Angeles High School Li- 
brary, and Lauren W. Ripley, librarian Sac- 
ramento Public Library, then made its re- 
port and the following officers were elected: 
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president, Henry E. Legler. librarian C! 


cago Public Library, Chicago, IIL;  vicx 
president, W. L. Brown, librarian Buffalo 
Public Library, Buffalo, N secretary, 
Viiss M. A. Newberry, Public School Li 
brary, Ypsilanti, Hich. 

The committee on resolutior nposed of 
( s S. Greene, librarian Oakland Public 
Library, chairman; Joseph Daniels, librarian 
R “le Public Library, ar Miss Victort 
Ellis, librarian Long Beach Public Libra: 
introduced the following resoluti » which 
were unanimously adopted: 

That the Librar t 4 
3 A regrets greatly the enf ‘ f 
President Gaillard, detained in New York — 
strenu “ k n t 
of the New York Public Libr We t t 
the abs e of Mr. Ward, the faithful 

Resolved, That we reaffirm that it is t dut 1 
the vilege of two great civilizing force the 
schoc nd the library. to work togett 
and close cooperation for the caus r 
them both of universal enlightenment 

f ‘ That committees ¢ 
vance the interests of school 1 s. tl gh ut 
the country, to study the situati 1 to encour: ge 
and promote a close coéperation between public | 
school libraries That one committe f five be ’ 
pointed for the Normal School ne of five for 1 
Hich Schools, and a committee t \ itas 
able list of books for reading in the v grades 

Resolved, That while the 4. / t is ! 
mirable in many ways and is used ext < } ill 
who make the selection of books matter of 
science, we should like to have it give more attention 
to books for the young, both as to number of s 


and extent of treatment 


As a result of the third resolution, t! 
following committees were named 

High scheols.— Chairman, Miss Mary FE 
Hall, librarian, Girls’ High School, Brook 


Ivn, N. Y.; Miss Ethelwyn H. Fagge, libra 
rian, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, librarian, Tech 
nical High School, Cleveland, O.: Miss Flor 
ence Hopkins, librarian, Central High Schooi 
Detroit. Mich.; Miss Anna Hadley, librarian, 
the Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn 

Normal schools. — Chairman, Miss 


Ida M 
Mendenhall, Normal School, Geneseo, N 


Normal 


secretary, Miss Margaret Dold, 
School, Chico, Cal.; Miss Grace Salisbury, 
Whitewater, Wis Miss Marv Richardson 


Castine, Me 
The meeting then adjourned 
Harriet G. Envy, Secretary pro ten 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY AS 
SOCIATION 


The third annual conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association was held in 
Victoria, RB. C., Sept. 4, 5, and 6, ror 

The Association was the guest of 


the Pro 
British ia, repre 


Columbi: 
S. Scholefield, librarian, 


Library of 
Mr. E. 


vinctal 
sented by 


whose generous hospitality and thoughtful 
provision for the guest ind the meetings 
made the conference a delightful occasion 


On Monday afternoon the Association wa 
officially welcomed in behalf of the govern 
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the Lieutenant-Governor 
Mrs. Paterson, who graciously received 
the members of the Association at a garden 
party given at Government House. 

The first regular session of the conference 
was held Monday evening, Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Isom, president and librarian of the Li- 
brary Association, Portland, presiding. The 
meeting was opened by Miss Isom, who in- 
troduced the Hon. Henry Esson Young, 
M.D., LL.D., M.P.P., provincial secretary 
and minister of education, by a few fitting 
remarks on the close coéperation which must 
ever exist between the library and the educa- 
tional departments of the city, the county, 
the state, or the province. Dr. Young then 
welcomed the Association in the name of his 
government and of the department which he 
represents. He spoke appreciatively of the 
educational value of the library, stating that 
the library was the post-graduate course of 
the educational system. He outlined the 
plans for the new Provincial University to be 
located at Vancouver, B. C., and expressed 
the hope that the first building should be the 
library. He referred to the early days in the 
province and to the Hudson Bay Company, 
which had sent books to its trading posts, as 
the true pioneers in the establishment of trav- 
elling libraries, a work carried on in the 
present day by the travelling library depart- 
ment of the Provincial Library. Dr. Young 
told of the increased equipment promised to 
the Provincial Library in the plans for its 
new building, which, with the prospective 
library of the Provincial University, would 
give a combined book capacity for 1,000,000 
volumes. 

His Worship, A. J. Morley, mayor of Vic- 
toria, then extended the cordial greetings of 
his city to the Association The mayor 
commended the plan of holding conventions 
interchangeably in the United States and 
Canada; it was only by such an intercourse 
of neighborliness and social interest that the 
great problems of the race could be solved 
He further said four years’ experience as 
mayor had convinced him that the library 
had more to do with the practical solution 
of the civic evil and with the making of the 
right type of character than any other insti 
tution in the city. 

Mr. Scholefield then welcomed the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the librarians of the 
province. 

Miss Isom responded to the addresses of 
welcome by first paying a tribute to Canadian 
hospitality, adding that the Association was 
not meeting in Victoria for this alone, nor 
because of the charm of the city, but also 
because the time seemed ripe for arousing 
interest in a more extended library work 
throughout the province of British Columbia. 
Continuing, Miss Isom said: “If we libra- 
rians believe in the mission of the book .. . 
we cannot rest until every country, every 
people, every class, every age, every group 


ment by his honor, 


and 
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has the opportunity and the incentive 
self-education and improvement.” 

Miss Isom then presented Mr. Chalmers 
Hadley, librarian of the Denver Public Li 
brary, as the representative to the conference 
of the American Library Association. Mr 
Hadley contrasted the status of the American 
public library in 1876 with the position it 
now occupies in the community, which has 
earned for it the designation of “the people’s 
university.” He said: “The time is coming 
when taxpayers, councilmen and city treas- 
urers will inquire as to the returns from li- 
brary investments and will be inclined not 
to be satisfied with pleasant phrases . . . that 
librarians are engaged in trying to convince 
officers that false ideas of economy in regard 
to the library may be the grossest extrava- 
gance.” After pointing out the unsuitability 
of the standard type of library building. 
which generally follows Grecian architecture, 
he said: “Librarians of the northwest 
should profit by the experience of others, 
and in the buildings substitute freedom for 
inflexibility, hospitality for formality, and es- 
pecially in the smaller buildings a home at- 
mosphere for an_ institutional one. Good 
books, a home attractive to readers, and a 
good master or mistress of that home are 
essential to success.” Mr. Hadley paid a 
warm tribute to the important place in the 
community filled by library work with chil- 
dren; to the social influence which it ex- 
erted over young people in keeping them 
from the streets and in winning them from 
an interest in vicious books to an interest 
in wholesome reading. He concluded: “A 
chief obstacle to comprehensive activities lies 
in the failure to provide suitable financial 
support to a library after its work is well 
under way. With an efficient librarian, prop- 
er financial support, and a loyal public, the 
library will then be what one of its friends 
has characterized it, ‘not a luxury but a 
broad, universal benefaction.’” 

At the Tuesday morning session the presi- 
dent first called for the reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer. The secretary reported 
a growth in membership of 150 per cent., the 
Association numbering 213 members. Fol 
lowing the brief business meeting two sec- 
tional sessions were held (1) on children’s 
work, under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
E. Andrus, superintendent of children’s de- 
partment, Seattle Public Library, and (2) on 
college and reference work conducted by Mr 
C. W. Smith, assistant librarian, University 
of Washington Library. 

Miss Jessie M. Carson, children’s librarian. 
Tacoma Public Library, gave a comprehen- 
sive paper on “The children’s share in a 
public library.” Briefly tracing the history of 
work with children, Miss Carson described 
its chief features and activities, emphasizing 
the share of this work in public education 
rather than the children’s share in the library 

Mrs. Helen H. Dixon, Public Library, 


he 


South Bend, Wash., gave an enlivening de- 
scription of what she was doing for the 
children of South Bend. The bracing quality 
of Mrs. Dixon’s work, her fervor and re- 
sourcefulness were inspiring contributions to 
the program. 

“Book selection for children,” presented by 
Miss Jasmine Britton, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Spokane, was discussed by 
Miss Augusta Anderson, children’s librarian, 
Seattle Public Library, who demonstrated 
the principles to be considered in book selec- 
tion by citing books which illustrated the 
points she made. 

Miss Lucile F. Fargo, lbrarian North 
Central High School Library, Spokane, read 
an able paper on “The high school prob- 
lem,” in which she stated that “The ideal 
solution of the high school problem is the 
branch library in the high school building. 
.. . Such a library would be in the interests 
of economy: it would serve the whole com- 
munity.” Miss Alice A. Blanchard, head of 
schools division, Seattle Public Library; Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, head of school depart- 
ment, Library Association, Portland, and 
Miss Janet H. Nunn, librarian Lewis and 
Clark High School Library, Spokane, took 
part in the discussion which followed. 

At the round table for representatives of 
colleges and reference libraries three topics 
were discussed: (1) High school debate 
work: (2) university department libraries; 
(3) reserve books. Mrs. Hess, assistant ref- 
erence librarian of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary, leading the discussion of “High school 
debate work,” told what was being done in 
the Seattle Library for high school debaters. 
She spoke of a number of useful reference 
helps in debate work, calling especial atten- 
tion to the H. W. Wilson Company’s “De- 
baters’ handbooks” and to the “Index of 
debate topics” issued by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. The discussion of “Univer- 
sity department libraries” was opened by Mr. 
M. H. Douglass, librarian of the University 
of Oregon, who commented upon the argu- 
ments for and against a department system 
as summarized by Mr. J. I. Wyer in his 
“The college and university library,” chap- 
ter 4 of the forthcoming “Manual of library 
economy.” Miss Belle Sweet, librarian of 
the University of Idaho, led the discussion 
of “Reserve books,” indicating the practice of 
various college libraries in handling this class 
of much used and much abused books. At 
the close of the session it was voted not to 
hold a special meeting of the college and 
reference section next year, but, by way of 
experiment, to request the program commit- 
tee to place on the general program some 
topics of special interest to college and ref- 
erence librarians. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to the 
enjoyment of a delightful motor ride. 

The opening address of the evening ses- 
sion was delivered by Mr. W. L. Brewster, 
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trustee Library Association, Portland, on 
“The responsibilities of library trustees.” Mr. 
Brewster emphasized library school training 
as an essential preparation for expert libra 
‘ianship. He lightly ridiculed the librarian’s 
love of statistics, and yet hinted that it might 


be well for librarians to adopt a consistent 


t 


method of computing statistics that would 
enable a trustee to obtain, for instance, the 
comparative cost of preparing books tor the 
shelves. 


Mr. R. W. Douglas, librarian Public Li 
brary, Vancouver, B. C., next outlined some 
of the policies which should prevail in “Book 
selection for public libraries,” which was fol 
lowed by a brisk discussion of debatable 
points. 

The last topic of the evening’s program 
was “Public libraries for public service,” in 
which Mr. Judson T. Jennings, librarian of 
the Seattle Public Library, broadly outlined 
the development of the library into an insti- 
tution for public service. The typical activi 
ties of the modern public library were sug 
gested by a series of lantern slides which 
showed the various departments and work of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

The last session of the conference was 
devoted to (1) the reports on the | 
of libraries in: Oregon, by Miss Corneha 
Marvin, secretary Oregon Library Commis 
sion; Washington, by J. M. Hitt. librarian 
Washington State Library; British Colum 
bia, by E. O. Scholefield, librarian Provin- 
cial Library; Alberta, by Alexander Calhoun, 
librarian Public Library, Calgary. (2) Dis 
cussion of how state associations shall afl 
ate with the A. L. A. (3) A paper on “Ci 
operation among the libraries in the nort! 
west,” by Miss Helen G. Stewart, assistant 
librarian Free Public City Library, Victoria 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, E. O. S. Scholefield, Pr 
vincial Library of [British Columbia; first 
vice-president, W. L. Brewster, trustee L 
brary Association, Portland, Ore. ; second vice 
president, Miss Alice A. Blanchard, Seattle 
Public Library; secretary, Lucile F. Fargo, 
North Central High School Library, Spo 
kane: treasurer, M. H. Douglass, University 
of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore 

There were 65 members present at the 
meeting 

Exizanetn WaALLAct 
Secretary 
State Library Commissions 


yrogress 


MINNESOTA PUBLIC LIBRARY WMI 

The sixth biennial report of the Min ta 
Public Library Commission, 1909-1010 (67 Pp 
illus. D.) contains an interesting record of 
library progress in Minnesot “When the 
Commission began activ vork in January 
1900, ther vere 20 publi librari tal 
lished under state law, and maintained by 
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taxation, 5 free libraries supported by asso- 
ciations, and 13 subscription libraries. The 
number of public libraries has now increased 
to 78, while there are 29 free libraries main- 
tained by associations, and tro subscription 
libraries which charge a fee for the use of the 
books. This makes a total of 117 circulating 
libraries, showing a very small gain over the 
number reported in 1908.” 

In the report of the field work of the Com- 
mission, 1909-1910, it is stated that 161 visits 
have been made by members of the Commis- 
sion staff to 103 libraries in 96 towns. 

To assist in planning library buildings the 
Commission has made a collection of plans, 
interior and exterior views, and best litera- 
ture available on this subject. The Com- 
mission conducts a six-weeks’ course in li- 
brary methods, as a department of the Uni- 
versity summer school. 

During the period covered by this report 
six new Carnegie buildings have been com- 
pleted. A tabulated summary of gifts to 
libraries is included in the report. 


TEXAS LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COM- 
MISSION 
The first biennial report of the Texas Li- 


brary and Historical Commission for the 
period from March 20, 1909, to Aug. 31, 1910 
(Austin, Tex., 1911, 44+337 p. D.) is of in- 
terest. The report covers 44 pages, the rest 
of the pamphlet (337 p.) is taken up with the 
“Secret journals of the Senate, Republic of 
Texas, 1836-1845.” 

The act creating the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission became effective 
March 19, 1909. The commissioners were 
appointed by the governor and met at Aus- 
tin on March 29. The meeting extended over 
three days, and permanent organization was 
effected. The state librarian and assistant 
librarian were elected and rules and regula- 
tions for the State Library adopted. Steps 
were taken to secure an appropriation from 


the legislature covering the period from 
March 19 to Aug. 31, 1900. 
The second meeting of the Commission 


was held June 15. The Texas Library As- 
sociation held its seventh annual meeting in 
Austin at this time, and one of the objects 
of the meeting of the Commission was to 
hold a conference with the Texas Library 
Association. The executive committee ap- 
pointed by the Commission was charged 
with the purchase of the shelving for the 
State Library and with the preparation of a 
small publication devoted to the public li- 
brary interests of Texas, Texas Libraries. 
Both these matters were satisfactorily at- 
tended to. The last meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held Aug. 30 and 31, at which the 
budget of funds required for the next bi- 
ennium was prepared as follows: year ending 
Aug. 31, 1912, $10,498; Aug. 31, 1913, $12,908. 
Salary, state libn., $2000 (1912; same 1913); 
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books for state lib. $800 (1912; same 1913); 
subscriptions to newspapers and _ periodicals 
$500 (1912) $500 (1913): travelling expenses 
of the commissioners $100 (1612) $100 
(1913). 

The first biennial report of the State Li 
brary since it passed under the control of 
the Texas Library and Historical Commis 
sion is included. The inadequacy of staff and 
of resources is emphasized. 

Careful investigation of the library condi- 
tions and needs of the state has been mad 
“An increase in 10 years in the number of 
public school libraries from 450 to 1978, and 
an increase in the number of volumes in thes 
libraries from 90,335 to 267,679, shows 
tendency in the right direction. However, 
it is little better than a beginning, for it 
should be remembered that in 1909-10 there 
were 949,006 children of scholastic age dis- 
tributed among 11,668 schools. What are 
19078 libraries to 11,668 schools, or 267.679 
volumes to 949,006 school children? 

There are 30 free public libraries in Texas. 


State Library Associations 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 16th annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association will be held at Joliet, 
Wednesday to Friday, Oct. 11 to 13, IQII. 
The Association will be the guests of the 
Joliet Public Library, where the meetings 
will be held. The headquarters will be the 
Hobbs Hotel, where early reservations should 
be made. 

The program is being prepared and an 
interesting meeting is promised. The A. L 
A. representative will be J. I. Wyer, jr., ex- 
President, who will deliver an address on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 12. 

F. K. W. Drury, Secretary. 
MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Tue Ohio and Michigan State Library As- 
sociations made a happy departure from their 
custom when it was decided to combine their 
strength and have a joint meeting. This 
meeting. opened on Saturday evening, Sept. 2, 
and continued until Friday, Sept. 8, mak- 
ing a full library week. The committee was 
fortunate in the selection of Cedar Point as 
the place of meeting, with Hotel Breakers 
as headquarters. Situated as it is in a beau- 
tifully wooded strip of land, it forms an 
ideal spot for the blending of rest and con- 
ference, 

The program opened with an illustrated 
lecture by Mr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian 
of the University of Michigan, on “The mod- 
ern library movement.” Mr. Koch gave in 


OHIO AND 


rapid succession views of some of the old 
world libraries, like the Vatican, the Bod- 
leian and the British Museum, tracing the 
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lopment of library administration from 
the Gays Of chal ed books down to the pres- 
ent time } this country began 
with an early view of Harvard Coll 


the oldest in the United 


series in 


library of which 1s 

States -h told some anecdotes illus 
trating time ideas of libri idminis 
tration, were librarian was more of a 


jailer than a dispenser of books. 

ihe le followed by < 
with about* 100 librarians in attendance 
Sunday eve the members gathered in 
the music of the- hotel for an hour 
song. 

lhe session reopened Monday morning at 
9:30 with a talk by Mr. Edward L. Tilton, 
of New York City, on “The architecture of 
the small library,” illustrated by stereopticon 
views of what not to do and what is ad- 
visable in library architecture. Mr. Tilton 
has designed a number of library buildings 
throughout the country and has acted in an 
advisory capacity in planning Carnegie 
buildings. In referring to the “Dissertation 
on roast pig,” where Charles Lamb relates 


tor 
tui Wad 


ling 


roon 


that the Chinaman deemed it necessary to 
burn down his house whenever he wanted 
roast pork, Mr. Tilton remarked that he 
might recommend the burning down of 


some library buildings without thereby in- 
tending to “roast” any librarian, since the 
structures recommended for destruction are 
mainly those which have been propagated by 
committees who have failed to admit a libra 
rian to their councils, but have conspired 
with an architect to glorify themselves. To 
succeed, he maintains, it is necessary to start 
with a competent librarian and evolve 
through him and the architect a_ building 
planned for its destination, to hold books 
and readers. The building should be grace- 
ful, but expressive of its functions and ex- 
planatory of its purpose. 

The following computations have been 
made of the cost of a building in relation 
to its seating capacity for readers and to its 
volume capacity: Allowing 30 sq. ft. floor 
space to each reader as full capacity in 
rooms allotted to reading and reference pur- 
poses, then $500 per reader should easily 
cover the cost of an average suitable build- 
ing and permit the inclusion of a lecture 
room and all the necessary elements and 
accessories. The cost of housing books va- 
ries from $1 to $2 per volume, the former 
where stack construction and wall shelving 
in reading room is used, the latter if the 
open shelf and wall shelving is adopted. 
The first type of shelving brings the book 
to the reader; the second, the reader to the 
book. 

When, therefore, a building costs $2 for 
every volume housed therein, the cost of 
maintenance averages about 4o cents per vol- 
ume, making a total of $2.40, on which the 
interest per annum at 5 per cent. is 12 cents, 
which represents the minimum average an- 
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$ 100 g \dd_ tor xpenses ol 
laint Aric d salaries $10,000, ma 
» a total of $60,000, the interest which 
$300. or 12 ents per « > a I 
per cubic foot 1 | 
thoroughly fireprooted t gl 
rs and roofs and f t t 
ven marble, can be brought to 30 I 
a eq t to 35 cents 
\ brick and terra cotta build 
ing ed 1 € 20 cents to 25 
ents, and in some cases a little under 20 
ents. Of the total appropriation it 1s well 
to allow about 8o per cent. for the building 
and 20 per cent. for equipment, fees, et 


branch | 


onditions geogra 


best 
phical, to-’ 


of the 


the location of uildings is 
etermined by rt 
pographical or racial, and the c 
building may be reckoned at $2 per capita 
A city of about n and 
ering an area of 30 square miles would re- 
quire a total of seven branches 

Mr. Tilton then elaborated a few princi- 
ples of design, emphasizing the fact that for 
an artistic result the parts of the plan as 
well as the fagade should be arranged to 
produce charm and “scale.” A large room 
should be preceded by a smaller compart- 
ment or differing shape and propor- 
tions, and the direction of the axes of two 
connecting differently 
orientated litectural art 
consists in good planning In design 
part should predominate or be made to ap 
pear to do so. Simplicity, the most difficult 
quality to attain, gives the best res lt. Flow 
ers around the base of a building soften the 
hard line produced by the intersection of the 
horizontal plane of the ground with the 
vertical plane of the building. This idea ts 
admirably exemplified by the Woodland 
Branch at Cleveland The architecture 
should grow richer as it goes upward, 
soming into the frieze and cornice The 
planning should be done from within out- 
ward, arranging the interior to satisfy the 
librarian’s needs first and finishing the ex 
terior to suit the purse. 

In order to eliminate ctionabl 
ators from the reading rooms it 
to arrange the pipe coils back of wall shelv- 
ing, with the registers at the bottom of 
cases In lighting the library the area of 
window glass should equal 20 per cent. of 


d 


coVv- 


300,000 purati 


one or 


rooms may well be 


The essence of are 


one 


blos- 


radi- 
is possible 


the floor area Skylights may he used to 
help in reaching this percentage They 
should be in the north slope of the roof 
or. if roof be flat, should be of the saw- 
tooth form to prevent the sun striking di- 
rectly in and to avoid shadows Reflected 


light is the best 

Mr. Tilton felt that the ideal to strive for 
is to make the building, its setting and its 
decoration all serve as educational factors, 
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to instruct by beauty of line, form and color, 
and to cooperate with the books on the 
shelves to develop receptive minds. 

Mr. Henry M. Utley, of Detroit, “father 
of Michigan libraries,” opened the discussion 
of this paper. He said that there was a 
fashion in library buildings as well as in 
other matters. What meets the needs of 
present-day library requirements may be en- 
tirely inadequate 10 or 15 years hence, and 
so he questioned the wisdom of using money 
for monumental libraries. He advocated 
more modest expenditures for small library 
buildings. The present fashion of small li- 
brary buildings is stereotyped. Certain things 
are expected and planned for. The buildings 
are usually rectangular in shape, with a lec- 
ture room in the basement, adult reading 
room on one side and reading room for 
children on the other, while the stack room 
occupies the rear. Shelving along the walls 
makes the books accessible to the readers. 
Hence, there is very little chance for origi- 
nality or variation in planning. He urged 
the librarian, however, to assert herself in 
planning the arrangements of the interior of 
the building. She should insist upon having 
suitable rooms for her own convenience and 
use, and proper work rooms. There should 
also be conveniences for the comfort of the 
library staff, such as rest rooms, lunch rooms 
and lockers. 

Mrs. Anna M. McDonnell, of Bay City, 
warned librarians and trustees against ac- 
cepting gifts of memorial libraries, where 
they are memorials and little else. It is also 
advisable to refuse gifts of books which 
cannot be made use of. She agreed with 
Mr. John Cotton Dana that the two essen- 
tials of a library were a good collection of 
books and a good librarian. 

Miss Anna L, Morse, of Youngstown, then 
spoke of some of the problems that had been 
met and overcome in the building of the 
Youngstown Public Library. 

Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the 
American Library Association, spoke infor- 
mally on “What the A. L. A. stands for.” 
By working together duplication of work is 
avoided and all effort counts for something. 
The A. L. A. is not an end in itself. It 
lives only to serve librarians. It does not 
care to do independent work, but to make 
the work of librarians more efficient.  Al- 
though the headquarters are in Chicago, that 
does not represent the field of the A. L. A., 
for every library is a branch and every 
member a part of the Association. The offi- 
cers are merely the mouthpieces. The larger 
the Association the more beneficial it can be 
to its members and the more it can accom- 
plish in forward movements. It is a grow- 
ing organization, for in 1896 the membership 
numbered 1245 and to-day it is 2044. Its 
aim is to advance library work steadily and 
keep it on a firm foundation which will not 
have to be remade in the future. 
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The most important question now before 
the Association is the affiliation of state li- 
brary associations. The committee appointed 
a year and a half ago to consider such an 
afhliation and to make inquiries among the 
various state associations reported at the 
midwinter meeting of to10, held in Chicago, 
that every State which had reported was in 
favor of this movement. 

The Association is anxious to increase its 
membership and the dues are so low as not 
to bar any one from joining. The funds 
thus secured are used for the furtherance 
of the national work. The Association aims 
especially to help the small library, as the 
larger libraries have greater facilities for 
helping themselves. One of the principal 
things the Association stands for is profes- 
sional dignity. By adding dignity to the 
office the official acquires influence and a 
feeling of responsibility. 


PART TWO. 


Monday evening a paper by Miss Elizabeth 
R. Kellogg on the “Function of the special- 
ized art museum library” was read As 
librarian of the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Miss Kellogg has had an opportunity to 
study the relation of the library to the mu- 
seum, and it is her experience that the 
former is a necessary adjunct to the latter 
The library shapes and interprets the col- 
lections and aids in classifying and catalog- 
ing them. As prompt and free access is 
necessary, the library must be for reference 
only. A new officer has been created in 
some of the larger museums, a docent, whose 
business it is to supply all information pos- 
sible in regard to the collection to inquiring 
visitors. 

The Cincinnati Art Museum has assisted 
classes in the history of art and has con- 
ducted a course in general history for sixth 
grade pupils. Three institutions for popular 
education were involved in this course, 
namely, the public school system, which fur- 
nished the audience, chief lecturer and prints 
for illustrative material; the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, whose teachers acted as guides; and the 
Museum, which furnished the lantern slides, 
illustrative material and books for collateral 
reading, 

Miss Linda A. Eastman, vice-librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library, then gave a 
stereopticon lecture on “Library equipment.” 
She first discussed the fitting up of tempo- 
rary quarters, where the equipment should 
be as inexpensive as possible. Pine shelving 
finished with a brown stain, kitchen tables 
and chairs and desk stained to match, fur- 
nish a room not unattractively. In fitting up 
a new building the floor and its covering 
are of great importance. The three essential 
qualities are that they may be easily cleaned, 
are sanitary and noiseless, Marble, tile and 
cement are good for vestibules and _ toilet 
rooms, while rubber tile, cork tile and cork 
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carpet are good for the other rooms A 
telephone booth should be in every library 
Turnstiles should be omitted whenever pos 
sible. Sanitary drinking fountains and lava 
tories, especially in the children’s room, are 
most convenient 

In library fittings, permanence, service and 
beauty are to be considered. Oak is the 
most satisfactory wood to use, while mahog- 
any is to be avoided. The placing of the 
furniture is an important question. The de 
livery desk should be in a position to allow 
if the entire room. In a small 
rary stacks are undesirable, although it is 
ell to plan for extension. Wall shelving 
is almost indispensable in a reference depart- 
nent or an open access room 

The most satisfactory method of heating 
is to have the pipes behind the wall cases 
ind under window seats 

Miss Eastman showed views of various 
types of furniture desirable for libraries, 

many helpful suggestions as to 
1at kinds are suitable for specific purposes 

When asked as to what sort of a building 
wuld be erected with $10,000, Mr. Tilton 
aid it would be a one-room structure meas- 
uring about 25 by 50 feet. A small screen 
would serve to form a vestibule, while libra- 
rian’s office, work rooms, reading room, etc., 
could be made by properly placing the 
shelving 

Miss G. M. Walton, of she Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal College Library, opened the Tuesday 
morning meeting with a report on Michigan 
institutes. She gave a short sketch of the 
history of library institutes, beginning with 
the first one held in Indianapolis in 1896, 
at the instance of Miss Ahern, followed by 
institutes held in Wisconsin in 1897, Massa- 
chusetts in 1900, New York in 1901, Penn- 
sylvania in 1902 and Michigan in 1904 at 
Port Huron, The Michigan Library Com 
mission arranged two elaborate institutes and 
invited speakers from outside the State. 
Since then the institute has been succeeded 
by the round table, the first of which was 
held in Ionia, with 12 librarians from adjoin- 
ing libraries in attendance. Miss Walton de- 
fined an institute as a meeting which lasted 
two days, while a round table finished its 
business in one. 

In round table work in Michigan it is 
lanned to have the place of meeting located 
there is most need of such a gather 
ing, and in places convenient of access. Set 
apers are used as little as possible, since 
topics are introduced simply to start ques- 
tions. The meeting at Lake Odessa was an 
example of a profitable meeting in a small 
town. The round table at Muskegon was of 
a different type, as the library there is much 
larger in size and the problems needed dif 
ferent treatment. One of the results of this 
meeting was more friendliness between the 
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staff and visitors and an increased interest 15 
the profession 
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brarians in small towns have a feeling 
solation, as few are interested in their 

rticular work. Round tables give them a 
a to give and receive information, thus 
keeping their faculties and interests alive 
the object of a hbrary round table is to 
g together small group of librarians in 
S e convement tre, V they may meet 
such citizens, club m rs, school teachers 
nd students as are int sted the discus 
s of the use of books and fluence and 
stration of libraries 
Librarians need the pers 1 intercours 
with those whom they to serve and 
with each other, and find in the round tabl 
one solution of this pr The keynote of 
li y work is hospitality a friendliness 
Miss Mary E. Downey reported on the 
vork of the Ohio library organizer It 
dition to meeting special requests for a 


efforts have been made to visit libraries 


{ ii 
the state, encourage keeping of proper re 
ords, to install standard charging systems, 
to classify libraries needing help, assist in 
ataloging, stimulate use of libraries, hold 
district meetings, develop extension and en 
courage library training courses; to study 


conditions in the state institutions and to 
issue a series of bulletins 

he exchange of periodicals has been fur 
thered by making a list of libraries wishing 
to exchange duplicates and an outline ex 
plaining the method of exchange and mailing 
them to libraries interested 

Travelling libraries have been much in de- 
mand, and the question of county libraries is 
being actively considered, Thirty communi- 
ties have taken advantage of the provision 
for township libraries. Sixteen district li- 
brary meetings have been held and have been 
most beneficial. Addresses on library exten 
sion have also been given at the teachers’ 

titutes. The library ranizer has taken 
part in the meetings of the A. L. A., Ohio 
Library Association, League of Library Com 
nissioners, Ohio Federation of Women’s 
lubs and the General Federation of Women’s 


\ constant effort is being made to improve 
the state library laws 


In Miss Kellicott’s absence, Miss Fast, of 
Tiffin, gave an impromptu report for the Com 
mittee interrelations of libraries. She 
spoke particularly of the help this committee 
might give in the exchange of periodicals 
between libraries and urged the need of gen 


erosity in giving material without expecting 
material in return. Much valuable material 
may be clipped from duplicate magazines for 
the use of women’s clubs There are many 
opportunities of getting old magazines from 
the community These are useful not only 
in the library but to us for exchange. and 
also to place where they will be of great use, 
as in isolated county homes and in state in 
stitutions 

loans between libraries in the line of pam 
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phlets and material on local subjects are 
extremely helpful. Library tools that have 
been superseded may be profitably passed on 
to smaller libraries. 

The round table on problems of small li- 
braries, with Miss Downey and Miss Walton 
as leaders, was opened by a paper written by 
Miss Anna Pollard, of Grand Rapids, and 
read by Miss Walton. She said that round 
tables are useful for two things: first, for 
boom work in starting new libraries; second, 
in the encouragement of librarians. Round 
tables are usually composed of one strong li- 
brary and-a number of smaller ones. It was 
designed that these districts should keep in 
touch with the smaller libraries in their vi- 
cinity and reach out to them a _ helping 
hand 

As a suggestion for ways of raising money 
for the library, Miss Rankin, of Newark, told 
how their library had made a success of a 
loan exhibit. By interesting all the city or- 
ganizations of women and advertising the 
plan by posters designed by school children 
they collected a large exhibit of rare china, 
Sheffield plate, Indian baskets, rugs and cu- 
rios of all sorts. Large crowds were drawn 
by special attractions, such as children’s day, 
with a dog carnival; a district school, in 
which the prominent men and women of the 
town took part; and, most popular of all, a 
baby show. By charging 10 and 15 cents 
admission they cleared almost $000. 

Miss Graham, of Sidney, related her meth- 
ods of teaching the use of the library. 

Miss Jewell, of Adrian, was in favor of 
beginning this instruction in the eighth grade 
instead of the high school 

Miss Hawley’s paper on “Work with schools 
in county library systems” sketched the work 
of the Brumback County Library. 

In speaking of cooperation between the 
library and the country teachers Miss Wilder 
urged greater liberality in the matter of loan 
privileges. 

The morning session closed with a paper 
on “The uses of periodicals” by Miss Vought, 
of the State Library. 


PART THREE 


Tuesday evening was given up to an ad- 
dress by Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, the President 
of the American Library Association, on “Joy 
reading,” and another by Dr. J. W. Perrin, 
librarian of the Case Library. 

Wednesday, Mr. Koch introduced the speak- 
er of the evening, Prof, R. M. Wenley, of the 
University of Michigan, as an_ intellectual 
tonic, a title fully justified by his address 
on “Pleasures of reading,” which followed. 

Miss Mabel True, who has been engaged in 
the extension work of the Michigan State 
Library, gave a brief summary of the work 
of that department. A novel idea of inter- 
esting the farmer was a special agricultural 
exhibit which travelled by train from one 
place to another. One car was devoted to a 
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library exhibit. That the work is constantly 
growing is shown by the fact that from July 
1, 1908, to July 1, 1911, 1063 libraries were 
shipped throughout the state 

Mr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, reported on the 
course in library methods given during th 
summer session of the university. The: 
offered this year was the most successful of 
the three sessions so far held. 

Professor A. S. Root spoke of the library 
course conducted at Oberlin and of the at- 
tempt which he as chairman of the Ohio 
Library Association has made to interest the 
school superintendents throughout the state. 
His work has been centred in correspondence 
with superintendents in regard to the possi- 
bility of introducing into the public school 
work of the state instruction in library meth- 
ods in the use of books. 

Miss Josephine O'Flynn reported on the 
apprentice class of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, which is still in an experimental state 

Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, supervisor of the 
library work with schools, reviewed briefly 
elementary library instruction. He treated 
the reasons for giving such instruction; sub- 
jects and some methods suitable for grade 
and high schools; and the part of the public 
library in giving such instruction. The rea- 
son for giving such instruction is that schools 
now place much less reliance than formerly 
upon text-books, but require more collateral 
reading. This forces the teacher as well as 
the student to do more reference work. The 
primary purpose of library instruction is to 
do away with friction which hinders students 
from doing their work. The instruction is 
divided into two parts, that in the grade 
schools and that in the high schools. In 
elementary classes the subjects treated are: 
the physical care of the book; printed parts 
of a book: the dictionary; and the public 
library. The instructor is logically the teach- 
er because subjects must be introduced as 
occasion arises. In high school the instruc- 
tion is pursued along the same line, but is 
more advanced in character. The methods 
of instruction depend upon the subject, the 
age of the student and the time available. If 
the high school possesses a library, the in- 
struction should be given there. 

Miss Esther Strauss, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, gave an account of how their library 
had been cooperating with the schools. The 
instruction which they have been giving has 
been divided into two classes: First, the 
course of 25 lectures, running from October 
to May, which they have given for the benefit 
of the teachers; second, the talks to pupils. 
In order to successfully cooperate with the 
schools the work must be done on a mutual 
basis. They had a meeting of children’s 
librarians in order to find out the course of 
study used in the schools, and had the super- 
intendent of schools address the librarians 
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on the school work and then they freely dis- 
cussed the situation with him 

Miss Mary L. Ely, chief of the 
department at Dayton, spoke on 
teacher needs in distinction to the high school 
The Dayton Normal School gives a 
two years’ course, The girls are usually 17 
or 18 years old when they enter the school, 
and are consequently somewhat undeveloped 
lhe first year is therefore spent in helping 
them to find out what they know and what 
they want to know. At the end of this year 
they are women and ready to learn how to 
teach school. The same principle is adopted 
in the library work, and the course is divided 
in somewhat the same way. They are first 
given juvenile literature, which is read to 
them and which they read. The second part 
of the course consists in teaching them how 
to teach children the use of the library, for 
it is the teacher's duty to give children this 
instruction and not that of the librarian 

Professor Root sketched the work he is 
doing with college students at Oberlin. He 
gives an elective course (with credits) dur- 
ing the second semester, which usually en- 
rolls about 75 students. The work is aimed 
to show them how to use any library. The 
first lecture deals with the public library 
and the different phases of a large library. 
Later they must study plans of library build- 
ings so as to become familiar with the pur- 
poses of the adult rooms, children’s rooms, 
etc. They are given instruction in classifica- 
tion and cataloging with practice work in 
each, together with many other branches of 
library work. This instruction has simpli- 
fied the work of the staff in aiding students 
to use the library, The course as given 
covers 26 lectures. 


Children’s 
what he 


nec ls. 


PART FOUR 


Thursday evening Mr. Ranck read a paper 
on “Books for the citizen.” He emphasized 
the fact that in selecting books for the citizen 
the human side of life should not be over- 
looked. Herbert Spencer’s “The study of 
sociology,” John Fiske’s “Civil government,” 
Bryce’s “American commonwealth.” 

Rev. Albert Wishart. of Grand Rapids, 
spoke on the topic, “The making of the 
citizen.” 

The Friday morning session was devoted 
to a college round table meeting, led by 
Prof. R. B. Miller, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Although the work of the college 
and public libraries is very much the same 
in routine matters, they approach the work 
with the public from different points of view, 
Prof. A. S. Root, of Oberlin, suggested some 
ways in which the college library might be of 
service to the community. He first gave a 
brief sketch of the work at Oberlin. In Ohio 
there are 88 counties and 44 colleges, making 
one college to every 50 square miles. 

Mr. C. W. Reader, of the library of Ohio 
State University, has been doing a great 
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f the use of public docu 
e his paper on “Refer 
ues in public documents” read 
Goodrich, of the University of 


Turovore W. Kocn 


was 


Library Clubs 


VEW YORK IBRARY CLUB 

The New York y Club tendered a 
reception to the New 0 Library Associa 
tion on the evening of , IQTI, in the 
ball room of the Hotel This 
was the opening featur il week and 
an expression of wek delegates of 
the state associati of the club 
There was an attendanc hetween four 
and five hundred and 1 ’ 
burdened by formality Phe 
state association and of the 
E. H. Anderson, as 
and Mrs. Anders 
ing committee to 
the Association 
club were delegated to 
and to bring people together 
Harmon Virgin, president of the club, spoke 
a few words of welcome to the association, 
touching briefly upon former library gather- 
ings in New York City and emphasizing the 
social and recreative pleasure consequent 
upon informal meeting Frank P. Hill, 
president of the ponded 
Seward, 


ex-president 


make 


State association, 


to Mr. Virgin, and called upon Mr 
the association's vice-president, to add a few 


remarks. Mr. Virgin then suggested that 
further ceremony should be waived, and 
guests were free to enjoy the rest of the 
evening as they chose. Refreshments 
served by the ushers and music added to the 
festivity of the occasion. There was also a 
little dancing, but this gentle art still lack 
the enthusiastic support of the masculine li 
brary youth. 

Attractive invitations gotten up separately 
for members of the association and_ for 
members of the club were printed on soft 
paper with antique border decoration 

A word of appreciation should be 
to the proprietors of the Park Avenue 
tel, and especially Mr. Ward, who 
every effort to ensure the comfort of 
guests during the evening 

Manet R. 


given 

Ho- 
made 
the 


Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The rth annual session of the Chautauqua 
Library School opened July 8 and continued 
till Aug. 18 under the direction of Melvil 
Dewey, with Mary E. Downey as resident 
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director, assisted by Sabra W. Vought, Alice 
LE. Sanborn and Mabel C. Bragg. 

Miss Anna R. Phelps visited the school 
and spoke on “Organizing a library;” Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg gave a course of lectures on 
“The art of story telling,” illustrating her 
points with stories; Mrs. Evelyn Snead Bar- 
nett gave charming lectures on “Literary 
plagiarism” and “A short story and _ its 
story; Mrs. Annie Fellows Johnston told 
the class how she came to write “The Little 
Colonel series” aud other books; Miss Kate 
Kimball talked on the Chautauqua reading 
course 

\side from the special lectures the course 
of study included 98 lectures on the follow- 
ing subjects: cataloging, classification, refer- 
ence, library handwriting, note taking, order 
routine, author numbers, shelf listing, alpha- 
beting, bookbinding and mending, bibliogra- 
phy, government documents, loan systems, 
organization and administration, book selec- 
tion and buying, building and equipment, 
work with children, schools and clubs and 
library extension. Lectures were followed 
by practice work which was carefully re- 
vised. Opportunity was given for questions 
and discussion of problems relating to li- 
brary experience and for consultation with 
listructors. 

The Chautauqua and Patterson libraries 
and books from the New York and Ohio 
state travelling libraries were used for refer- 
ence and practical work. Visits were also 


made to the James Prendergast Library and 
Art Metal Construction Company at James- 
town. 

So fine a spirit of faithfulness, enthusiasm 
and good fellowship prevailed that much was 


accomplished in the six weeks. Strenuous 
class work was supplemented by relaxation 
through the attractions which Chautauqua 
affords. 

The registration included 36 students rep- 
resenting libraries of the following 10 states 
and Canada: Ohio, 16; Pennsylvania, 4; 
Georgia, New York, 3 each; Michigan, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, 2 each; Canada, Illinois, 
Texas, West Virginia, 1 each. 

There were many visiting librarians, trus- 
tees and others interested in library work 
who attended special lectures and consulted 
in regard to library matters, making this 
feature a very important part of the work. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 

The courses in library economy offered in 
the Columbia University summer session, 
July 5 to Aug. 16, were attended by 29 
librarians. The three courses were as fol- 
lows: 

Si. Bibliography ; lectures and problems on 
reference books were given by Miss Isadore 
G. Mudge, reference librarian, Columbia 
University ; lectures and problems on general 
and national bibliography, and on government 
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documents, by Miss Helen Rex Keller, Col- 
umbia University Library; bibliographies of 
special subjects by professcrs of Columbia 
University, Franklin H. Giddings, George W. 
Botsford, Maurice A. Bigelow, Harold C. 
Brown, Paul Monroe, James Sullivan, Ashley 
H. Thorndike, R. L. Schuyler. 

S2. Administration; the administration of 
university and college libraries was given by 
Mr. Andrew Keogh, reference librarian, 
Yale University; the administration of th« 
departments of a university library by super- 
visors of departments of Columbia University 
Library; the Order department by Miss 
Ethel H. Budington, the Catalog department 
by Miss Harriet B. Prescott, the “ 
and the reader” by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, 
assistant librarian; the administration of 
school libraries by Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, 
supervisor of high school libraries, Cleve 
land, O. 

Visits were made to libraries, publishing 
houses and bindery. 

S3. Cataloging, classification; Miss Keller, 
instructor; Miss Sara L. Kellogg, Columbia 
University Library, reviser. 

Special lectures were given on “The Ameri 
can publishers, the bookseller and the libra 
rian,” by Mr. Frederick W. Jenkins, libraria 
to the School of Philanthropy, New York 
City; “The publisher and the child’s book,” 
by Mr. Montrose J. Moses; “Library archi 
tecture,” by Mr. Edward R. Smith, librarian 
of the Avery Library, Columbia University; 
“Binding,” by Mr. W. E. Rademaeker: 
“Mending,” by Miss Rose Murray, supervisor 
of binding, New York Public Library: 
“Maps,” by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks; “Colo- 
nial libraries,” by Dr. A. B. Keep. 


»00 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The library school class registered on Fri 

day, Sept. 29, as follows: 

Beatrice Abbott, Milford, Conn. 

Elizabeth Josephine Amory, Wilmington, Del 

Susan E. Black, Floradale, Pa. 

Anna W. Detweiler, Reading, Pa 
more College, 3 years 

Margaret Farr, Wenonah, N. J. 
Wellesley, ’08. 

Mary Victoria Freeman, Philadelphia 

Ernestine M. Heslop, Portland, Ore. B.L 
University of California, ’07, 1 year Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Alma Josenhans, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mary Helen Pooley, Kingston, Pa. 

Rebecca E. Ritchie, Newark, N. J. 

Margaret Anne Ryan, Duluth, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. 

Helen Rothrock Shoemaker, 
A.B. Vassar, ‘Io. 

Izette Taber, Haverford, Pa. B.A. Bryn 
Mawr, ‘Io. 

Elizabeth Bevan Tough, Baltimore, Md. 

Estella Wolf, Tiffin, Ohio. M.A. Ohio State 
University, ’07. 


Swarth- 


B.A. 


Philadelphia. 
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GRADUATE NOTES 


The appointments and changes of positions 
of graduates during the summer are as fol- 
lows: 

Frances Hobart, ’o4, librarian, Bixby Memo- 
rial Free Library, Vergennes, Vt. 

Sarah Bogle, ’o4, director of the Carnegie 
Training School for Children’s Librarians, 
Pittsburgh. 

Miriam Wharton, ’o2, librarian of the Bur- 
lington, Ia., Public Library 

Ella S. Hitchcock, ’07, Department of Muni 
cipal Legislative Reference Library, Balti- 
more 

Louise P. Heims, ’11, librarian Wake Forest 
College Library, Wake Forest, N. C 

Helen A. Ganser, ‘11, librarian, First Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa 

Margaret McMichael, ‘11, assistant, State 

College Library, State College, Pa. 

Elsie Buckingham and Mildred Subers, ’11, 
catalogers, Johns Hopkins Library 

Isabel DuBois, ’11, librarian, Bluffton, Ind 

Marguerite Connolly, "11, assistant, reference 
department, Free Library, Philadelphia 


Gladys Love, ‘11, assistant, Reynolds Li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ida Sloan, assistant librarian, Sewickley 


Public Library, Sewickley, Pa. 

Margaret Whiteman, ‘11, will assist in the 
organizing work in the new Pottsville Free 
Public Library, under Miss Sabin, Drexel, 


04. 

Ida Wolf, ’10, has resigned her position in 
the Ohio State University Library to as- 
sist in recataloging the Library of the 
Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa 

Katharine Rogers, ’10, assistant, Trenton, N. 
J., Free Public Library. 

Susan K. Becker, 03, resigned her position as 
reference librarian at State College in June, 
and was married Sept. 14 to Mr. John 
Arden Ferguson. 

Elisabeth Eggert, 05, cataloger in the Docu- 
ments Office Washington, was recently 
awarded a prize at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Washington College of Law 
for the best thesis on legal ethics. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY. 


MICHIGAN SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


FERRIS INSTITUTE 


The library class at the Ferris Institute 
opened with a membership of 41, 23 of whom 
took the technical course. 

The special collections on nature study, 
school management and school hygiene, fairy 
tales and folklcre were widely consulted. 

Mr. Ford, the county school inspector, con- 
sidered the folklore collection of such value 
that he required the Mecosta County teach- 
ers to answer questions concerning it for 
their examination 
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Miss Massee’s week of delightful story 
telling and instruction on children’s books 
was greatly appreciated 

he beautiful collection of books and pi 
tures which has bee ent here for two years 
now has been widely productive of good 
a large number of teachers in the state, who 
before were unaware of the help the Stat 
Library was 1 ly ling | 
give them Jo 
WESTERN TATE N { . ) 

MICHIE N 

The classes in library training 
summer of IQII were made 1 t 
dents in the first cour and eig!) nt 
cnd, five students taking the full two hour 
work m \ 
with one school superintendent and 
grade teachers. The work is divided, a 
last vear, into two courses; the first 
general one, including the use of b 
tools, book select d review I 
cussions of the | ks in the Children’s Li 
brary; the second, or technical « lud 
ing simple accessioning, classification and 
cataloging, adapted t nall scl 1 librarte 
Both classes hac the special lectures by Miss 
Massee on children’s books and reading, as 
well as the reference lectures 

One of the most interesting pha ind 
most far-reaching in its influence, was thi 
use made of the collection of children’s books 


by students 
Through the 


outside the library cla 
cooperation of the members of 


the faculty, especially those in the Rural ce 
partment, many students were allowed t 
give considerable time to the examination ot 


the books and the making out of lists for 
small school libraries Miss 
tures were especially enjoyed by these stu 
dents. 
Miss 
Normal 


Massee’s lec 


falch, of the Art department of 
School, gave a helpful talk on 

use of pictures, illustrated by a set from t 

State Library Anna L. Fri 


NORMAL, MARQUETT MICH 


IGAN 


NORTHERN STATI 


weeks’ course in Library method 


The six 


at the Northern State Normal, Marquette, 
was held June 26-Aug. 4, 1011. The class of 
20 was the largest since the establishment 


of this work in 1906 


In addition to the 500 children’s books and 
rete rence books, several new collection ; have 
been added, such as a collection of books on 
public and school hygiene iture stud 
school management, and folklore and myt 
ology 

Lists of these special collections have been 


prepared, which help to call attention to stu 
dents not taking the course, to available 
terial At the beginning of the ummer 
school a complete file of these 
mailed to each student 


iist was 


4 
a 
: 
gon 
_— 


sent from the 
walls, and also 


framed pictures were 


Six 
State Library to decorate the 
to call attention to the work this institution 
is doing with pictures. 

Besides these there were two portfolios of 
unframed pictures, besides a set of 12 col- 
ored prints illustrating British history. 


set is published by 
is especially 


This last mentioned 
Longmans, Green & Co., and 
intended for schools. 

The week of July 27 
dren’s librarian in the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, gave a course of lectures on children’s 
literature to the class and many visitors. She 
also gave one general lecture in Assembly 
Hall 

Miss Spaulding, head of the Art depart- 
ment in the Normal, gave two lectures on 
pictures. The first was an illustrated stereop- 
ticon lecture on the History and develop- 
ment of pictures, and the second a general 
talk on pictures for various grades, ete. 

The very perceptible increased interest 
among faculty and students since last year 
is very gratifying. Almost without excep- 
tion each member of the faculty visited the 
Library Methods room, and many referred 
their students there. Many students visited 
the place. The added number and growing 
interest are both encouraging. 

Maser C. True. 


Miss Massee, chil- 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 


The 12th annual session of the library 
summer school was marked by its large reg- 
istration and the umform high standard of 
work done by the students. There were 22 
librarians in attendance, including 6 libra- 
rians of small public libraries, 8 assistants in 
larger libraries, 3 school librarians, 4 assist- 
ants in college libraries, and one librarian of 
a special collection. 

The school was under the direction of the 
secretary of the Commission, and offered the 
usual elementary course of six weeks. In- 
struction in maior subjects was given by 
members of the Commission staff as follows: 

Cataloging — Fifteen lessons — Miss Carey. 

Classification, accession and shelf-list 
Fourteen lessons Miss Carey. 
300k-selection — Twelve lectures — Miss 
Wilson. 

Reference work — Six lectures with semi- 

nars — Miss Wilson. 

All instruction was supplemented by prac- 
tice work, which was carefully revised, so 
that the students took home corrected sam- 
ples of all records needed in the average 
small library. To meet the special needs of 


the various libraries represented, attention 
was given to the individual problems of each 
student, and the practice work in book-selec- 
tion and reference work included preparation 
of lists which will be immediately useful to 
the librarians in their own libraries. 


Miss 
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Wilson also gave a talk on the admini 
of the school library and its relation to the 
public library, and a lecture on | ng, 
which was followed by practice work in 
mending books and further illuminated by a 
visit to the Waldorf Bindery, where all the 
processes of bookbinding were clearly det 
strated. 

Miss Baldwin gave talks on the A. L. A 
and its work; Library commissions. 
cially the Minnesota Commission, and four 
talks on Administration, discussing the rela- 
tion of the librarian to the board of trustees, 


business records and reports, rules and regu 
lations, library housekeeping and library ex- 
tension. 


The special lecturers scattered through the 
course in each case brought the inspiration 
of strong personalities, the benefits of ripe 
experience, and furnished a welcome change 
from the daily routine. 

The first of these was Miss Maud van 
Buren, librarian of the Mankato Public Li- 
brary, who followed Miss Wilson's lectures 
on selection of children’s books with a talk 
on practical books for boys and girls, ways 
of getting the children to read the best books, 
and discussed informally various other li 
brary problems. Another talk by Miss van 
Buren was given on The work of the library 
for civic improvement. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, chairman of the 
Commission, gave a most stimulating ad- 
dress on the Self-culture of the librarian, in 
which she gave many practical suggestions as 
to ways in which librarians can cultivate 
their own mental powers. Realizing that the 
librarian must also derive recreation from 
her reading, she recommended the short 
story for this purpose, showing how one’s 
critical faculties may be sharpened by apply 
ing the canons of criticism to recreativ« 
reading. 

The last of the visiting lecturers was Miss 
Mary E. Ahern, who gave two lectures, the 
first on Some demands of librarianship, the 
chief of which she enumerated as technical 
training, knowledge of books, and necessity 
for poise and balance, and the second on 
Business and personal relations, with many 
valuable practical suggestions as to conduct 
of correspondence, the use of the telephone, 
printing, reports, financial statements, hours 
and punctuality. 

The visits to libraries were again an im- 
portant feature of the course. On St. Paul 
day, June 24, the Public Library was first 
visited, where all departments were thor- 
oughly inspected. The class then proceeded 
to the capitcl, where the State Library, the 
Historical Library and Museum, and the li- 
brary of the Tax Commission were visited 

Another afternoon was spent in the Min- 
neapolis Library, where Miss Countryman 
explained the organization cf the system as 
she conducted the students through its vari- 
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ous departments. An evening visit was paid 
to the attractive new Walker branch on 
Hennepin avenue 

The final excursion was that to Northfield, 
July 22, where linner, ar automobile ride and 
inspection of Northfield, St. Olaf’s College. 
and the Scholefield Memorial Library build 
ings made an enjoyable program. 

The Delta Gamma house, under the cfh 


cient management of Miss Emma Firestone, 
i rmerly a studer at the library summer 
school, provided a home for the instructors 
and a large number of the class 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—LIBRARY 
CHOOL 


Entrance examinations were given Sept. 8, 
67 pers¢ ns taking them at the library and 13 
at other places. Several applicants had been 
previously admitted on satisfactory college 

-ords. The examinations, which covered the 
usual subjects of history, literature, current 
events, French, German, and general in- 

formation, resulted in the admission of 37 
candidates, several of whom were members 
of the library staff, applying for full or par- 
tial courses. In addition applicants for grade 
D of the library service passed with or with 
out conditions, and will begin their period of 
probation Oct. 2, the day the school opens. 
The list of accepted students is as follows: 
Mabel L. Abbott, St. Paul, Minn., Public 

Library. A.B., University of Minnesota. 
Esther H. Allerton, New York City. 
+Bessie Baldwin, Brooklyn. 
*Jessie Brainerd, New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Enrica Bowen, Mrs., Bradley Beach, N. J., 
Public Library of Asbury Park. 

Nora Cordingley, York City. A.B., 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

+Edith Crowell, New York City. 

Ada D. Dickson, Montreal, Can. A.B., Me- 

Gill University. 

Maude M. Durlin, Erie, Pa. A.B., Univer- 

sity of Michigan 

Margaret Fagan, New York City. 

Vera Elder, Irvington, N. Y. A.B., Vassar 

College. 

*+Caroline Engstfeld, Mrs., New York City. 
Ellen M. Foster, Ottwmwa, lowa. 

Mabel E. Furniss, Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie 

Library. 

*+Minerva Grimm, New York City. 

Mary E. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa. A.B., 
Wellesley College. 

Caroline Bristol-Kelliher, Mrs., Deroche, B. 

Can. Ph.B., Cornell University. 
+Dorothy Kent, Brocklyn. 

Sephia J. Lammers. Lincoln, Neb. A.B., 
University of 

Edith Macardell, New York City. 

Agnes A. McClure, East Orange, N. J., Pub- 
lic Library 

Janet F. Melvain, Bloomfield, N. J. A.B, 

Vassar College. 
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) ill Oberh \ 
Ol lin ¢ 

Mary A. Newberry, Ypsilanti. M i 
Li id ] re sta \ il 
College 

Alice K. O'Connor, Ne York City 

Jul i O'\Mear Pottenvill it 
Holvoke College 

Anna Orlich, So. Norwalk, Conn 

leler tt a, La 


*tRevel Tobin, New York City. A.B., Van 
derbilt niversity. 

Clara F. Van Emden, N York City. A.B 
Smith College 

Nelly S. Walker, Mrs., New York City 

Mary Waring, Charleston, S. ( 


The applicants for the D grade who took 
the same examinations on the same day, and 
who were accepted as probationers for four 
months, were as follows 
Lois W. Chapman, New York Cit Grad 


Red Hook (N Y. ) High School 

Mary A. Connell, Yonkers, N. \ Grad 
Yonkers (N. Y.) High School 

Emma Dudash, New York City. Grad. Wad 
leigh (N. Y. C.) High School 

Katharine PB. Esselstyn, Cl rack, N. ¥ 
Grad. Hudson (N. Y.) High School 

Elise A. Gebhardt, New York City Grad 
Morris (N. Y. C.) High School 

Amy Harrington, Tompkinsville, S. I 

Elizabeth Hufferd, Readiny Pa. Grad. Read 
ing (Pa.) High Schoo! 

Katharine F. Isham, Chicago, Ill 

Hedwig Klingelhoeffer, New York City 
Grad. Washington Irvington (N. Y. C.) 
High School. 

Gladys Mailler, Weodmere, | I Grad 
Woodmere (L. 1.) High School 

Helen FE Marsh, Brooklyn, N. Y Three 
years Pryn Mawr College 

Amy Osborn, Wainscott, L. 1. Grad. East 
hampton (L. 1.) High School 


Jamaica (L, I.) School 

Mary FE. Rossell, New Brighton, S. I. Grad 
St. Marv's College, N. ¢ 

Enid Stafford, New York City. Grad. Wad 
leigh (N. Y. C.) High School 

Mignon R. Tyler, Rutherford, N. J. Grad 
Rutherford (N. J.) High School 

Marion P. Watson, Bayonne, N. J LB 
Wellesley College 
The majority of these probationers are not 

yet 20 years of age. During probation and 

the pre habl service in grade I) th \ vill 


*Partial course 
+Member New York Library staff. 


a 

‘ ier, New York City 
1 Cah nberg, New York City 
+Helen Schoen! Pu 
\. Smith, Worcester, Mass, Pu 
Library. Brookly1 Simith 
Edith W. Tiem 
ae 
= 
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foll« a course of reading marked out by 
the at ool, will meet members of the school 
faculty from time to time for consultation 
with regard to their work, and will work off 
steadily any conditions they may have in- 
curred in the entrance examinations. Each 
will be assigned to four branches for one 
month each, and reports of their work will 
be sent in by the supervising librarian. When, 
as grade D assistants, they reach the re- 
quired age and are otherwise eligible, they 
will be admitted to the school, if they still so 
wish. The majority of the probationers look 
forward to entering the school. 

The schedule for the month of October has 
been prepared Miss Catherine Tracey, a 
graduate of the ‘Historical course of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, and now in 
the Department_of Economics of the Public 
Library, will give the instruction in technical 
French in the first term. 

After registration on Oct. 2, Dr. John S. 
Billings, director of the library, made some 
welcoming remarks, and during the last hour 
of the session the school listened to an ad- 
dress by Dr. Arthur Bostwick on “Books 
and reading.” On Oct. 3 Mr. George B. Utley 
gave an account of the American Library 
Association. Later in the month Dr. Billings 
will give the history of the New York Public 
Library, and Mr. Lydenberg will describe its 
special collections 

One afternoon in the week, from 3 to 
6, will be devoted to practice in the central 
building and branches, and although Satur- 
day is a whole holiday, any student who so 
elects may have practice for a half day. 

Mary W. PiumMer, Principal 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The quarters of the school for the coming 
school year, or until the new State Educa- 
tion Building 1s ready for occupancy, have 
been removed from the State Normal Col- 
lege, where they have been since the fire of 
last March, to the Guild House of All Saints’ 
Cathedral. The new quarters provide much 
more space for study room, class room and 
helving than was available in the Normal 
College, and are much more convenient to 
the different divisions of the State Library 
as they are at present situated. The Edu- 
cational Extension Division, the Book Se- 
lection section and the Library for the Blind 
are located in the Guild House, and the gen- 
eral offices of the State Library at 162 State 
tre are only a few minutes’ walk distant. 
\ further ae comes from the fact 
that the current accessions to the State Li- 
brary (which even from the regular annual 
appre priation amount to many thousands of 
vol annually), and the unused stock of 
the "Travel ling Libraries Division are kept 
in the temporary stacks which have been 
erected in the Guild House, and will be avail- 
able for school use without the delay and 
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expense of cartage necessary when the school 
was in a separate building. 


NOTES OF POSITIONS 


Bailey, Miss Louise M., *1o-"11, has been 
engaged as temporary cataloger at the Con- 
necticut State Library. 

Brown, Miss Helen D., ‘11, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger at the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago. 

State Library School, ’11, has been appointed 
reference librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

Eliot, Miss Ruth F., B.L.S., "11, has gone to 
the University of Minnesota Library as as- 
sistant in the Catalog department. 

Fordice, Miss Frances, B.L.S., ‘11, has 
been engaged to organize the public library 
at St. Albans, Vt. 

Jone: s, Miss Mildred K., *10-’11, has been 
appointed assistant in the Utica (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Lewis, Miss Margaret MacD., ‘10-"11, is 
engaged in cataloging the private library of 
Bishop William Croswell Doane, Albany, 
Moore, Miss Dora P., ‘06-'07, has been ap- 
pointed librarian’s assistant at Colgate Uni 
versity Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Topping, Miss Elizabeth R., ‘09-10, has 
gone to the Portland Library Association as 
general assistant. 

Waterman, Miss Lucy D., ’97, has been en 
gaged as cataloger at the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. F. K. WaAtrter. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Owing to a printer’s error, the announce- 
ment of the appointment of Miss Harriet B. 
Gooch (Pratt, 1898) as instructor in catalog 
ing and library records was omitted from the 
September number of the JourNAL.* Miss 
Gooch brings a wide experience to her new 
work, having been a year in the Cataloging 
department at Harvard University; librarian 
of the North Brookfield (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary for two years; head of the Cataloging 
department in the Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon, for three years, and head 
of the Cataloging department and director of 
the training class at the Public Library in 
Louisville from 1904 to the present time. 


The school opened Sept. 18 with a class of 


27. The first two weeks of the term were as 
usual spent in practical work in the several 
departments of the library, in which time the 
students get adjusted to their new surround 
ings, and those of them who have had no pre- 
vious library experience gain at least a gen 
eral idea of what library work means. Fo 
tunately for us and for them half of thi 


* This information was included in Miss f 
bone’s report, and the error of omission is entir: 
on the side of the Journat. — Ep. L, 3. 
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year’s class have already had some library 

work, and several of the students have held 

positions of responsibility. The whole class 

gains from the discussions that result from 

the comparison of the methods of the dif- 

ferent libraries what library work means 
The list of the class is as follows: 

Lila Bowen, Omaha, Neb., assistant in charge 
of factory branches, Omaha Public Library. 

Helen FE. Crippen, Denver, Colo., member ap- 
prentice class Denver Public Library 

Clara B. Dills, Pomona, Cal., assistant in 
Los Angeles Fublic Library, 4 years; in the 
Pomona Public Library, 2 years. 

Gladys M. Dixon, Pittsburgh, Pa., Wilson 
College, 1 year. 

Vera M. Dixon, Ames, Iowa, B. S. Iowa 
State College Assistant, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library. 

Lily M. Dodgen, Cassville, Ga., University of 
Chicago, 1% years. 

Mrs. Miriam D. Dole, Portland, Ore., Elmira 
College, years. 

Katharine P. Ferris, Los Angeles, Cal., as 
sistant, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Elizabeth Forgeus, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Elsa C. Fueslein, New York City. 

Lucia Haley. Seattle, Wash. B.A. University 
of Washington; assistant, Seattle Public 
Library. 

Elsie M. Hay, Newport, R. I. 
Pratt Institute Free Library 
Carol Hurd, Dubuque, Iowa. Apprentice, 

Burlington Public Library 

Jeanne Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. Assistant 
cataleger, Tacoma Public Library 

Ida W. Lentilhon, Brooklyn, N. Y. B.A. 
Adelphi College. 

Ada M. McCormick, Fort Wayne, Ind. B.A. 
Hiram College. 

Clara McKee, Hagerstown, Md. Assistant, 
Washington County Free Library. 

Mary E. Morton, Tescott, Kansas 

Emma Rood, Omaha, Neb. Head of Cir- 

culating department, Omaha Public Library. 

Myrtle, I. Roy, Bedford, Nova Scotia. 

Olive M. Ryder, Sandwich, Il. University 
of Illinois, 1 year. 

Helen M. Scarth, Ottawa, Canada 

Mary F. Stebbiris, Little Falls, N. Y 

Alice M. Sterling, New Castle, Pa. Ph.B. 
Grove City College; assistant, New Castle 
Public Library. 

Nancy I. Thompson, Mendham, N. J. 

Leta E. Towner, Corning, Iowa. B.A. Iowa 
State University; assistant in University 
Library and in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary 

Norma S. Wright, West Hartford, Conn. 


Assistant, 


GRADUATES 


Miss Ruth M. Wright (‘03) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Normal School at 
Tempe, Arizona 

Miss Clara Brage (04) has been appointed 
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hbrarian of the Davenport n al Library, 
Bath, N. ¥ 

\liss Elizabeth Kine (‘oS8) has been ay 
pointed assistant indexer to the legal depat 
1 nt f the American Tel pl ne «& Pel 


h Co., New York 


Ethelwyr Gaston (‘o9) has been en- 


gaged to catalog the lhbrary t th Nev 
\ k Times and to be reference hbraria to 
the staff. 

\liss Augusta Jadwin (11) accepted a 
position on the staff of the Pratt Institute 


Free Library, and began work Sept. 25 

Miss Rachel Rhoades (‘t1) has been made 
an assistant in the Library of the University 
of Michigan 

JosePHINE A, RATHBONE, ice-director. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOO! 

The first summer session of the University 
of Illinois Library School was held June 26 
to Aug. 4 last summer rt work was 
planned with the codperation of the Illinois 
Library Commission, and Miss Allin, ite 
organizer, gave two weeks of her time to the 
work of the school. All the students ad 
mitted were officially connected with Ithra- 
ries. The instruction was given by Ass 
Frances Simpson, a member of the school 
faculty, by Miss Abel, children’s librarian at 
the Lincoln Library, Sprireficid, by Miss 
Clara Gridley, binding librarian of the Uni 
versity Library, and Miss Margaret Kings- 
bury, catalog assistant in the University Li 
brary. Miss Mary E. Goff. who graduated 
last June from the Library \ 
alog reviser. One or more lectures on spe 
cial topics was given by Dean FE. B. Greene, 
professor of history; Dr. Charles C. Adams, 
associate in zoology, and Mr. P. L. Windsor, 
librarian. The students in the Summer Li 
brary School participated in tl T 
cial activities of the regular Universi 
mer Session and attended the general public 


lectures Miss Simps¢ n gai in at h e to 
the students one aftern 1 henor of Miss 
Allin and Miss Abel 

Of the 15 students enrolled, 12 1 rom 


the state of Illinois, two from Wisconsin, and 
one from Kansas All were graduat of 
high schools save on Two w colleg 
graduates 

ALUMNI NOTI 


Miss Elizabeth B. McKnight, B.L.S. 1907, 


has resigned her position ibrarian of the 
Joliet (111.) High School to accept imilar 
positic n in the Barringer High School, Nev 
ark, N. J 

Miss Mary FE. Goff, B.L.S. en 
appointed leger and elassit t U'ni 
versity of Texa Library \ ! i 

Miss Grace Kelley, 1003, for five 
years librarian of the Il St lal 
torv of Natur ul Histor l to ae 
cept a cataloging p } John Crerat 


Library, 
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Miss Opha Pletcher, 
made librarian of Rochester 
Library. 


been 
Public 


1910-11, has 
(Ind. ) 


has 
the 


B.L.S. 1906, 


assistant in 


Elizabeth Forrest, 
been appointed reference 
Pennsylvania State College 

Miss Meda Holman, B.L.S. 1o1r1, has been 
compelled, on account of ill health, to resign 
the librarianship of Mason City (la.) Public 
Library, and Mrs. Bertha S. Baird, B.L.S. 
1911, has been appointed her successor. 

Miss Margaret Herdman, 1909-11, has re- 
signed her position at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University to become general assistant 
at the University of Illinois Library. 

Miss Reba Davis, B.L.S. 1911, has been 
appointed assistant in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library. 

Miss Jessie L. Arms, B.L.S. 1911, has been 
appointed cataloger in the University of Iowa 
Library 

Mr. O. E. Norman, 1909-10, has resigned 
his position in the John Crerar Library to 
hecome librarian of the People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Co. Library, Chicago. 

Miss Elizabeth Davis, 1910-11, has a tem- 
porary appointment in the Oak Park (lIIll.) 
Public Library. 

Miss Bess Wilson, B.L.S. 1907, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the State 
— School Library at Valley City, N. 
Jak. 


Reviews 


Coutts, Henry IL, and Srepuen, George A. 
Manual of library bookbinding. London, 


Libraco Limited, 1911. 11+251 p. 8 pl., 
46 fig. Arden Press. Legal buckram. 


Crown O. 5x7% in. 

This is a volume that every librarian in- 
terested in obtaining a knowledge of bind- 
ings should have for reference, especially as 
it deals with the subject from the standpoint 
of the librarian, and is written in a style that 
is easily understood by the layman. The 
work is divided into two parts — practical 
and _ historical 

In the practical part the chapters on hand, 
machine and library bookbinding and the 
materials used in binding, the authors give a 
very concise but thorough account of the 
various ways in which binding is done 
abroad and in the United States, and com- 
pare the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various systems used by binders, with 
illustrations to make clear any point that 
might be confusing to one not knowing bind- 
ery technique. The paragraphs upon the 


various materials used in binding books with 
samples of standard leathers, buckrams, etc., 
used in Europe and America are excellent 
and the samples of materials enable one to 
note 


the differences in them with greater 
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These paragraphs are especially use- 


facility. 
ful because they give results of tests made 
by the Society of Arts of London, and the 


United States Bureau of Standards, as to 
the power of the various binding materials 
to withstand gases and insects.* His state- 
ment on the lack of knowledge of elements 
of bookbinding and materials of those who 
are directly interested call attention to thi 
fact that many librarians, by insufficient 
knowledge, are the cause of their libraries 
often receiving binding inferior to which they 
have paid for. The chapter on paper gives 
a short history of paper-making, and a de- 
scription of the various papers used in book- 
making. The last chapters of this part are 
devoted to book-repairing and miscellaneous 
recipes contain many valuable hints on the 
care and repairing of books, describing how 
easily many books, which one would at first 
think should be sent to the bindery, may be 
repaired and circulate for quite a while be- 
fore it becomes necessary to rebind it, en 
abling the library to use the money, which 
would have been used for rebinding, for 
other purposes. Part 2 is devoted to a 
“historical sketch of bookbinding.” A short 
account of the celebrated binders and book- 
bindings, with illustrations of their work, is 
given. The glossary of terms used in book 
binding and allied industries, at the end of 
the volume, will be found to be of great 
value to librarians who are engaged in look- 
ing after the binding of their own books 
At the end of each chapter is found a short 
list of references on the subject which the 
chapter describes, and will prove a useful help 
to any one who cares to read further on the 
matter. Altogether, this is one of the most 
interesting volumes on bookbinding that has 
been published for some time, and the au- 
thors deserve credit for the able manner in 
which they have covered the subject 
W. R. Rernick. 

KRISTIANIA DEICHMANSKE Reg- 

ister til Norges tidsshrifter. If. Norsk 

biografi (til 31/12, 1909). Hft. I. Kris 

tiania] Cammermever [1g1t]. p. xxxv, I- 

320. 8°. 

Part I of vol. 2 of the Index to Norwe- 
gian Periodicals, issued by the Public Li- 
brary of Kristiania, Norway, is devoted to 
Norwegian biography, dealing with nearly 
800 magazines and periodicals. As the names 
are given in full, whenever possible, with 
date of birth, the index will prove useful 
also in American libraries as a reference book 


*Since the publication of this volume, the buck 
ram known as No. 666, used in binding the Unite 
States Congressional series, and stated in the repo 
made by the bureau to be insect-proof, and adopte 
by the American Library Association committee on 
bookbinding as a standard, has been found to be 
attacked by insects in the Philippines, and confirming 
experiments already made by me. 
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l As regards number of refer- 
he world-famous dramatist, Henrik 


ences, t 


Ibsen, leads with three closely printed pages, 
while Biornst erne Bjorns nis a close ec- 
ond. Ludwig Holberg, the father of Danish 


literature, comes in for 1 


the famous violinist, Ole B 


pages 


Norwegian 
d for near- 


a ull 
ly one. The collective biography covers 22 
pages J}. D 


Mup Isadore Gilbert. Guide to the study 
and use of reference books, by Alice 
Bertha Kroeger. Supplement, 1909-1910 
Chic. A. L. A. Pub. Bd. torr. 24 p. O 
The second edition of Miss Kroeger’s 

“Guide to the study and use of reference 

books” was published in October, 1908. This 

first supplement covers the reference books 


of 1909 and 1910, and the few books of 1908 
which were published too late to be included 
in Miss Kroeger’s book. The supplement 
follows in general the arrangement and bib- 
licgraphical form of the “Guide” itself ex- 
cept in the index, which is a brief author 
aad subject index without the analytic refer 
ences which were a special feature of the 
“Guide.” 

Since the form and to a certain extent the 
limits of this supplement were determined 
by those of its predecessor, a criticism of the 
list must concern itself with the selection of 
books to be included. <A careful examimation 
shows that the iist covers the field very com- 
pletely within the limits set for it, not only 
in the new books of 1909-10, but in its refer 
ence to new editions and to recent volumes 
of irregular centinuations, on which it is 


often difficult for a librarian to keep in- 
formed. One could wish to find included 
such a book as Terry's “Mexico,” which was 


probably omitted because it is a guide book, 
but is so full of compact information as to 
deserve a place there. Pearson’s “Intercol- 
legiate debates” might have been included, as 
helping tc supply a demand felt in every 
reference library; and Dyer’s “Compendium 
of the War of the Rebellion” it would seem 
must have been omitted through an over- 
sight, since it was published in 1908, and ap- 
pears neither in Miss Kroeger’s “Guide” nor 
in the supplement. 

But on the whole the list is so complete 
and the notes so useful that every reference 
library will find this supplement a necessary 
aid in keeping its collection up to date, and 
it is to be hoped that Miss Mudge will con- 
tinue the publication of such supplements, 
which may later be incorporated in another 
edition of the “Guide.” E. M. W. 


Wyer, James I, fr. The college and uni- 


versity library. (Preprint of Manual of 
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ies wa ul ility 
theretore librarian will find Littl ittenti 
paid to some details which ar i vital 
terest in the administration of their librari 
Many of these details are, or will b 
veloped at length in other pamphlets of tl 
series which deal with problems which ars 
common to all libraries 

Mr. Wvyer treats his subject under the fol 


function, gover 
staff, finances, book 
periodicals, 


lowing headings: 
librarian, the 
book-buying, 


ment, tl 
election, 


classification, cata 


loging, department  librari and reading 
room administration Of these, the most 
difficult to discuss, but the one which has 
received most helpful treatment, is depart 
ment libraries. The reasons in favor of a 


centralized and a decentralized system are 
separately summarized, and a series of ae 
ministrative prit valuable under either 
policy, is given 

A general criticism of the whol 
is that it apparently assumes that there 1s 
very little difference between the problems of 
the college and the university library. Thi 


ciples, 


pan ict 


is doubtless largely due to lack of space, but 
it would have been helpful if it had bee 
possible to include a paragraph on this sub 
ject. For instance the function of the univer 


sity library is distinct from that of the 

lege library, in that it emphasizes research 
work. This fact influences the policy of the 
university library as to qualifications of the 
staff, methods of book selection, character of 
periodicals purchased, classification, catalog 


ing, and, above all, as to department libra 
ries. The ordinary college has little need for 
department libraries, while the university 1s 
from its very nature, broken up into special 


ized groups, each ot which demands a spe- 
cialized library equipment. This fact sug 
gests the vexed question of college and uni 
versity library buildings, a problem not dis 
cussed in this pamphlet. The mere physical 
relationship between the general library and 


department libraries and reading rooms in 
other buildings is one on which librarians 
have not said the last word 


The organization of the university library 
staff should be radically different from tha 


of a college library staff. Emphasis on re 
search bv students and professors demands 
specialization in the library staff, and with 


or cata rrary nor apter 1 Ic \ 
\. Pub. 1 IS p. 12 
mmenting on this publicat 2 l 
lege librarias ! recently, “It is the best bs aa 
concurred in by a majority of the read 
\ 
x 
= 
isa 
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specialization comes the necessity for organ- 
ized codperation between library depart- 
ments — between the catalog and reference 
departments, for instance. 

There are many points, therefore, which 
one would wish to have had discussed; and 
comprehensiveness of treatment of the sub- 
ject, as indicated by the title of the pamphlet, 
is somewhat lacking, but the quotation at the 
beginning of this review nevertheless re- 
mains true. Frepertck C. Hicks. 


STaNLEY, Harriet Howard, comp. 550 chil- 
dren’s books; a purchase list for public 
libraries. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation Publishing Board, 1910. 24 p. D. 
The aim of this list, states the preface, is 

not to present a model collection, but to of- 
fer a purchase list of 550 children’s books 
which are the most wholesome, interesting 
and useful for public library work. The se- 
lection is on the whole excellent, though 
one questions if, in so small a list, 12 
books by Henty is not rather too large a 
number to include, and one regrets the ab- 
sence of certain other titles, which beside 
having literary merit are popular with the 
children — books such as Bennett’s “Barna- 
by Lee,” Brown’s “John of the woods,” Ster- 
ling’s “Sir Galahad.” 

The list is most practical and admirably 
arranged for ready use. List prices are 
given, and several editions indicated for the 
books which appear in many forms. Titles 
are grouped under classes, and include a 
list of “Easy reading for youngest children” 
which is especially useful. Also a “C” be- 
fore the title indicates books which may be 
enjoyed by children in the younger grades. 


W. H. 
Library Economy and History 


PERIODICALS 


The Librarian, September, contains “Sug- 
gestions towards a constructional revision 
of the Dewey classification,” by A. J. 
Hawkes; a list of “best books” annotated 
and classified according to Mr. Hawkes’s re- 
arrangement of the Dewey system, and a 
review of the new edition of the Dewey 
decimal classification. The number is of es- 
pecial interest to the classifier and cataloger. 


The Library, July, contains “An historic 
Bible at Heidelberg,” by Lionel R. M. 
Strachan; “The Coverdale Bible of 1535.” by 
H. F. Moule; “Recent foreign literature,” by 
Elizabeth Lee; “The so-called Gutenberg 
documents,” by J. H. Hessels. 


Library Assistant, August-September, con- 
tains “Library lectures,” by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers; “Library loans,” by R. F. Bullen; 
“Brief course of reading to 1780,” by H. H. 
Williams. 
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Library World, August, contains “The s<al- 
aries of librarians and their assistants,” by 
E. A. Savage; “An outline of the theory of 
classification, by Thomas Coulson; “Model 
questions in classification,” by W.C. Berwick 
Sayers. 


La Coltura Popolare continues, each 
month, its section “Biblioteche popolari.” The 
April number contained the continuation of 
Z. Vitale’s “How a communal library is 
transformed into an organism of modern 
culture;” May, a paper by P. Gulyas on 
Hungarian popular libraries; June, a note by 
R. Boccardi on library statistics. 


-—— June 16, has a short article, “Popular 
libraries in Bulgaria.” 


Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos 
for March-April, 1911, has the concluding in- 
stalment of A. Paz y Meélia’s “La cuestion 
de las bibliotecas nacionales,” covering chil 
dren’s, special scientific, free public, and co- 
Operative libraries; and the continuation of 
“La imprenta en Huesca.” 


Zentralblait far Bibliothekswesen for May, 
1911, contains the conclusion of G. H. 
Miiller’s article on the sources of the “Coster 
legend,” and Konrad Ermst’s report on a 
Studienreise through the libraries of Spain 
and Portugal for the Incunabula Commis- 
sion. 


July-August, torr, has an interesting 
article by G. Leyh, “Further information re- 
garding Italian government libraries” (deal- 
ing especially with the arrangement and clas- 
sification of the books) ; a final report, by K. 
Haebler, on the preparation of an inventory 
of incunabula in Germany; a 5-page report 
on the proceedings of the r2th library meet- 
ing in Hamburg, June 8-9, and the “rules for 
library bindings,” decided on by the Asso 
ciation of German Librarians. 


Bogsamlingsbiadet, vol. 6, nos. 3-4, June- 
July, 1911, leads with an article on the “Free 
public libraries of Holland,” by Dr. H. E 
Greve. Mr. J. Alsted discusses various 
phases of the Danish library movement 
Short book reviews and news from the field 
make up the rest of the number. We learn 
that last winter’s experiment with a library 
school course in Copenhagen, conducted by 
Prof. Steenberg and his daughter, Mrs. 
Cohen, late of the Pittsburgh library school, 
proved a great success. 


-——— August-September, vol. 6, mo. 5-6, 
contains remarks by Prof. A. S. Steenberg 
on the “Duties of the librarian,” an article 
by Y. Grénberg on the “Care of books,” and 
another by C. Ludvigsen on “Circles for 
home study.” Mr. Hoirup tells about the 
Public Library of Koge and there are the 
usual short book reviews. 
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De Boekzaal, January, 1911, contains two 
interesting articles, one on “Figaro, the 
father of newspaper reporters,” the other on 
the “Public Library and Reading Room at 
Hilversum.” Also a well illustrated article 
on “Typewriters and typewriting.” 


—— February, I9!1!, contains a good ar- 
ticle on “Scandinavian literature in The 
Netherlands.” Also a number of interesting 
“short sayings about books” in four lan 
euages— English, French, German and 
Dutch. 


—April, 1911, there are a number of 
instructive and interesting articles dealing 
ith the significance of public libraries and 
-eading rooms in the technical and practical 
education of the nation, and including re- 
ports of the work done in different libraries 
throughout the country. The same period- 
ical also contains “In memoriam Pieter De- 
pont” (a well-known artist and engraver), 
and “Two hundred years’ struggle for re- 
vised spelling.” 


——June, 1911, contains the following: 
The continuation of an article in the Jan- 
uary number entitled “Typewriters and type- 
writing,” a short article on association print- 
ing, reviews of three new books on the his- 
tory of literature, a sketch of the new li- 
brary at Apeldoorn, and an interesting dis- 
cussion of “Open shelf” libraries. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Austin, Tex. The mayor has requested the 
governor to bring before the state legisla- 
ture, which will convene in special session 
July 31, an amendment to the city charter, 
by which the city will be permitted to build 
a library on a portion of ground just south 
of Wooldridge Park. The spot is ideal, but 
the plot of ground is now partially occupied 
by a negro church. 


Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. In 
Baltimore, April, 1911, there is an interesting 
article on “The Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
the pioneer of public libraries in America,” 
by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner. The history of 
the library in its establishment, development 
and future possibilities is concisely given. 
The needs of the library to bring it to its 
full usefulness are carefully considered. Ade- 
quate resources and establishment of the 20 
branch libraries arranged for by Mr. Car- 
negie, only five of which have as yet been 
erected, are the desiderata in order to bring 
Raltimore into line with the library develop- 
ment of other large cities. The library sys- 
tem now consists of a central building, 13 
branches and 2 stations. The central build- 
ing is in need of enlargement, and Dr 
Steiner gives special emphasis to the paucity 
of the hook fund. 


Chicago (Ill) P. L. In the new park on 
Princeton Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, soon 
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to be opened, a room 35x60 feet has been 
set aside for a branch library and shelf- 
room, and arrangements for furniture will be 
the best found in any of the park branches 


Cincinnati (O.) P. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing June 30, 1910; 80 p. D.; N. D.C Hodges, 
libn.) Added 40,867 (34,405 bks., 6462 pm.), 
of which 31,607 were acquired by purchase, 
1459 by gift, 1330 by binding Total 459,221 
(383.073 v., 75,548 pm.). Issued, home use 
1,330,213 (central lib. 438,934, branches 752, 
940, delivery stations 85,291, deposit stations 
17,081; trav. and school libs. 35,367). Pic 
tures issued 238,697. Active membership 77. 
829. Expenses $158,863.42 (salaries of libn 
and assts. $34,066.27; salaries of cataloging 
dept. $13,482.08; books, periodicals, ete. $34, 
350.71; binding $7175.92; building repairs 
$1931.78; printing and stationery $3217.42; 
branch libs. and delivery stations $35,614.82) 

Mr. Hodges’ report presents interesting 
readable matter apart from the array of care 
fully compiled statistics. In the first two 
pages of his reports he gives his experience 
in the difficulty of recruiting the library staff 
with trained workers, which is worthy of 
consideration. Some interesting specialized 
work has been done with teachers. A new 
branch was opened in one of the school 
houses of the city. Delivery stations have 
been changed to deposit stations — there now 
being six of the latter. Careful reports from 
each department are included. 

“The circulation figures of the school de- 
posit libraries show a gain of 5230. and the 
tate of circulation of 6.5 times for each book 
was an advance of .4 over last year. Forty- 
one schools in the county and 21 in the city 
received and circulated the books, and many 
teachers reported a large use for reference 
work and for supplementary class-room read- 
ing of which no record is kept. The school 
deposit libraries were in a slight degree af- 
fected by the establishment of deposit sta- 
tions in place of some of the larger delivery 
stations. Though in some instances the work 
overlaps, it is possible to reach boys and 
girls, who do not attend school, through the 
stations which are open in the evenings. On 
the other hand, the service of the teacher 
whose object is the advance of the pupil is 
better in quality than that of the station 
keeper whose interest is commercial. The 
children’s books in the deposit station are 
now being selected by the children’s libra 
rians in the branches, and it is hoped that 
the careful supervision of both the branches 
and the school department will tend to place 
the system on a high plane of efficiency.” De- 
posit ert during the summer months 
to four playgrounds 

Jersey City (N. J) C2oth rpt 
year ending Nov. 30, 1910; Esther FE. Bur 
dick, libn.) Added 9661; total 126,645 (in 


main lib. 125,022, in high school branch, 
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1623). Issued, home use 689,385 (fict. 63.04 
per cent.). Ref. use 96,543 (including high 
school). Total registration 59,240; increase 
in registration 4967. Receipts $50,272.30; ex- 
penses $46,031.30 (binding $2778.81, books 
$7332.38, fiction lists $68, heat $742.80, light 
$1590.60, insurance $1205.74, printing $1064.37, 
salaries $20,902.55). 

This report is of special interest, as it 
marks the completion of the first 20 years of 
the library’s history. The library was organ- 
ized May 13, 1880, and opened for circulation 
July, 1891. For nine and a half years the 
library remained in hired rooms, opening for 
business in its new building on Jan. 16, 1901, 
having circulated in this time an aggregate 
of more than 4,000,000 volumes. 

The library has six branches, through 
which were circulated 15,449 volumes. One 
of the six branches was recently established 
(i.e., October, 1910). There are also 20 de- 
livery stations. There were 9521 books cat- 
aloged and 487 new books bound, 11,964 
books rebound, and goaz books repaired at 
library. 

The report is illustrated, and contains 
tables, list of donors, etc. 


Louisville (Ky.) F. P. L. (6th rpt. — year 
ending Aug. 31, 1910; W. F. Yust, libn.) 
Added 15,727; total 128,325. Issued, home 
use 600,159, or 2.68 volumes per capita. Of 
these 43 per cent. were circulated from 
main lib., 37 per cent. from 5 branches, and 
19 per cent. through 22 deposit stations and 
164 class room collections in schools. Of the 
entire circulation 44 per cent were children’s 
books. Reference topics looked up 24,795. 
New borrowers registered during year 5999. 
Borrowers with cards now in force 41,277. 
Percentage of city population (223,928) reg- 
istered since opening of lib. in 1905, 20.5. 
Expenditure per capita for maintenance $0.26. 

At the date of this report the new build- 
ing for the sixth branch was ready for fur- 
nishings. 

Closer coéperation between the libraries 
and the schools has greatly increased the 
work with the schools; several small libra- 
ries were cataloged for the schools, and a 
course of lectures on the methods and re- 
sources of the library was given at the Nor- 
mal School. 

Three free art exhibits were held in the 

library. The use of the various lecture and 
class rooms increased 313 per cent. over last 
year. 
More library advertising was done than in 
any two previous years combined through 
the newspapers and the publication of weekly 
lists of additions, lists on special subjects, 
circulars of information, etc. These were 
issued both through regular print shops and 
on the multigraph. 

The library celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of its opening to the public; conducted its 
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first apprentice class; provided a department 
for the blind; opened its extensive museum, 
which had been stored for several years; 
entertained the Tri-State Library confer- 
ence and saw the creation of the Kentucky 
Library Commission which it has cham- 
pioned for years. 


Manitowoc (Wis.) P. L (Rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1911; Lucile Cully, libn.) 
Added, by purchase 425, by gift 38; total in 
lib. 10,049. Borrowers’ cards in force 4824 
Total circulation 38,702. Receipts $6084.30; 
expenses $3210.21 (binding $46.55, books 
$453.50, fuel $165.12, furniture $126.25, sal 
aries $1252). 

Two branch stations, each in a different 
school, were maintained during the vear. A 
ventilating system was installed. 


New Haven (Ct.) F. P. L. (Rpt. — year 
1910; W. K. Stetson, libn.) Added 7&41 
(purchase 6124, gift 644); total 93,547. Is 
sued, home use 378,229 (fict. 242,905). Bor- 
rowers’ cards issued 9764; cards in force 18,- 
088. Receipts $27,194.70. Expenses $26,- 
804.80 (salaries $13,966.15, books $6234.11, 
periodicals and newspapers $895.73, lighting 
$868.52, binding $1897.65). 

A new branch, the Westville branch, was 
opened Dec. 17 in accordance with an agree 
ment with The Donald G. Mitchel! Memo 
rial Library and Beecher Memorial Park 
Association, by which the library furnishes 
books and periodicals while the Association 
pays the running expenses and furnishes the 
quarters for the branch. Several loan col 
lections of books have been sent to different 
centers. 

The new building was not ready for oc 
cupancy at the close of the year, but its com- 
pletion at an early date was expected 


New York P. L. Klein, Jos. J. The New 
York Public Library: what it offers to the 
student of economics and accountancy. (In 
the Journal of Accountancy, August, 1011 
12 :287-292. ) 

The writer is lavish in his praise of the 
collection of books in the Department of 
economics, of which the New York Public 
Library contains about 6a,000 titles. He 
states that, with perhaps one exception, it 
is the most important collection of the kind 
in the country. With reference to bookkeep 
ing and accounting, however, he states that 
the collection is of a hybrid nature, and that 
of the several thousand volumes in this col- 
lection less than soo deal with accounting 


Oakland (Cal.) P. L. The library, acting 
as a county free library under the provisions 
of an act passed by the legislature, has filed 
its first report with the board of supervisors 
The report shows that the library station 
system has proved extremely popular, and 
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that there has been more demand for the 
service than was anticipated. 

Under a contract entered into between the 
board of supervisors and library stations 
the board obligated itself to establish 12 
deposit and library stations, for which 
the supervisors are to pay at the cost of 
$12,000 a year. These stations were to be 
located at Decoto, Irvington, Alviso, Alva- 
rado, Newark, Niles, Centerville, San Lo- 
renzo, Sunol, Mission San Jose, Warm 
Springs and Mt. Eden. 

The report shows that four reading rooms 
have been established at Hayward, San Lean- 
dro, Livermore and Pleasanton. All the 
branches are now in operation with the ex- 
ception of Newark and Warm Springs. The 
station at Newark will be opened shortly, 
while Warm Springs will remain simply a 
supply station because of the limited number 
of readers. 

The service also has been extended to the 
county jail, where cards are left for the ac- 
commodation of prisoners. The cards are 
filled out showing the books wanted, and 
these are immediately forwarded. 

During the nine months the service has 
been in operation 1104 borrowers made ap- 
plication at the various stations; 1908 books 
were sent to the stations, and 12,477 books 
were circulated. 


Palestine, Tex. The city government has 
taken charge of the public library, and the 
commissioners have confirmed the selection 
of the trustees named by the former library 
board. The initial meeting of the trustees 
was held July 15. Mrs. Betty Reagan Fer- 
guson was elected librarian and Mrs. Louise 
B. West assistant. The board of trustees 
decided to charge $1 per annum for a library 
ticket. 

Paterson (N. J.) F. P. L. (25th rpt.— 
period 17 months, ending June 30, 1910; G. 
F. Winchester, libn.; 69 p. illus. D.). The 
report is given in two statements, the first 
covering the period from Feb. 1 to June 30, 
1909, and the second from July 1, 1900, to 
June 30, 1910. During the first period there 
were: added 186: cataloged 38,325; regis- 
tered 1909. Issued, home use 67,410. Dur- 
ing the second period, July, 1909-July, 19710, 
added to main lib. 3046: vols. in main lib. 
35,312; total in main lib. and two branches 
40,845. Registered, in main lib. 3665—a de- 
crease of 1658 from number registered at 
main lib. during previous year. No. cards in 
force 12,762 (issued from main lib. during 
last three years). Issued, home use 168,023 
(including magazines 173,347). 

From the children’s room 39,330 volumes 
were issued, 59 per cent. of which were fic- 
tion. No. of readers 40,580. Receipts $26,- 
448.56; expenses $26,448.15. 

At the Totowa branch library the appro- 
priation of $2000 proved too small to serve 
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other tha purchase money for part of 
the necessary books, and no attempt was 
made to open the branch until near the end 
of the library year. The branch contains 
3387 volumes, and in its first two months 
has registered over 2000 persons and circu- 
lated more than 10,000 volumes. At the 
Grand Street branch there are 5945 cards in 
force and there were 209,465 books loaned 
(including unbound magazines). The total 
circulation from this branch was 30,463 


Pomona (Cai.) P. L. (2tst rpt.— 1910- 
1911, 8 p; from iibn’s summary.) Added 
2591; total 20,147. Circulation 92,707 (fiction 
63 per cent.). Registration 1033; total 7670. 
Receipts $10,373.59. Expenses $7198.16 (books 
and periodicals $1965.74; binding $571.45; sal- 
aries $3815.77). 

Circulation per capita has been 8.4. About 
70 per cent. of the total population are act 
ive members of the library 

The California state documents have been 
cataloged, a collection of city charters has 
been made, and also a reference collection 
of early examples of children’s books. Clip- 
pings have been gathered and arranged by 
subject in a vertical file. 

Under the superintendency of the librarian 
the High School Library has been organized. 

The form of the monthly bulletin has been 
altered from that of an annotated catalog 
to that of a miniature literary magazine, 
composed of informal discussions of late ac- 
quisitions 

The library has outgrown the building. 
Books are piled everywhere. To serve our 
patrons in these circumstances has been ex- 
tremely difficult. Unless our accommodations 
may be increased, the library must lose in 
usefulness. 


Queens Borough P. L. Branches of the 
Queens Borough Public Library were visited 
by delegates at the New York state library 
convention on the afternoon of Friday, Sept. 
29. An attractive souvenir program was got- 
ten up in celebration of the occasion, with 
descriptions and illustrations of branches and 
with several poetical quotations 


Stamford. Tex. The 
was formally opened June 12. 
is Miss Sadye Ragsdale. 


FOREIGN 


Berlin. The Royal Library has issued the 
first one of its “Seltene Drucke der K6ni- 
glichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. In Nachbild- 
ungen herausgegeben unter Leitung von Paul 
Schwenke,” no. 1 being “Die Turkenbulle 
Pabst Calixtus m1.” a print of 1456 in the 
first Gutenberg type (Berlin, 1911) 


Berlin. Chamber of Commerce L. Bor- 
senblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, Feb. 
3, IOIT, p. 1455-6, summarizes the report for 
1910 of the library of the Berlin Chamber of 


Carnegie Library 
The librarian 
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Commerce. Fund for puchases and binding 
20,000 mark; accessions 3500 volumes, in- 
cluding 600 periodicals regularly received. 
Size of library 24,000 volumes. 


Italy. Revue des Bibliothéques, January- 
March, tort, notes that the director of the 
National Library of Turin has had the 
“happy idea of taking his part in the glorifi- 
cation of Italy” by arranging an exhibition 
of printing. “Laudable prudence: the orig- 
inals have been replaced by facsimiles.” 

Leipzig. Bérsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhindel L. In the Bérsenblat: fiir den 
deutschen Buchhandel (Feb. 8, to1t) the re- 
port of the library for 1910 is given. The 
library has increased its collection, of book 
ornaments especially by a number of valuable 
examples of the 15th century. 


London (England). The Bérsenblatt fiir 
den deutschen Buchhandel, Feb. 8, 1911, cites 
a London statement to the effect that in 1910 
the favorite books of London’s school chil- 
dren were Andersen’s and Grimm’s fairy 
tales, Tom Brown’s school days and Robin- 
son Crusoe. Dickens, Kingsley and Scott 
came next in the list. 


Manchester (Eng.) F. P. Ls. A new 
branch library, known as the Crumpsall 
branch, was opened to the public on April 11. 
The building cost about £&000, exclusive of 
fittings and furniture. 


Nottingham (Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt.— year 
ending March 31, 1911.) Stock of books 
136,327, of which 45,747 are in ref. lib., 42,118 
in central lending lib., and 48,462 in district 
libs. and reading rooms. Attendance for the 
year 2,476,135. There are nearly 6600 bor- 
rowers’ cards in use at the central lending 
library alone. 


Prussia. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothckswesen, 
June, rort, p. 266-7, publishes “Prussian or- 
der regarding appointment of library secre- 
taries. 


Vienna. The Imperial Royal Institution 
for the Blind in Vienna publishes interesting 
data on the use of its library, quoted in 
Borsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel 
(Feb. 8, torr). Of nearly 8000 volumes, 
over 4500 have been transposed by hand into 
the point-type for the blind, through the vol- 
untary efforts of 72 ladies and gentlemen. 
During the year 2377 works in 6207 volumes 


were circulated. German fiction prepon- 
derated. Of musical works, those of Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Mozart and Schumann were 


most in demand. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Soctety oF AMERICA. Pa- 
1910. 114 p. D. Chic., 


pers, volume 5, 


Univ. of Chicago Press. [1911.] c. 
volume, 


This issued by the publication 
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committee of the Society (Carl B. Roden, 

W. N. C. Carlton and A. G. S. Josephson) 

presents the papers read at the 12th meeting 

of the Society, held at Mackinac Island, 

June-July, ro1o, in connection with the an- 

nual conference of the American Library As- 

sociation, which are given in the following 
order: 

“The present situation as to the origin of 
printing,” by A. S. Root; “The library of 
Jean Chapelain and its catalogue,” by Colbert 
Searles; “A chapter in the literature of the 
fur trade,” by L. J. Burpee; “A survey of 
periodical bibliography,” by J. Christian Bay; 
“The present bibliographical status of mod- 
ern philology,” by Clark S. Northrup; “Sum. 
mary of letters from representatives of mod- 
ern language studies,” by W. N. C. Carlton. 

Papers read at the 13th meeting of the 
Society at Chicago, Ill., January 4, tort, are 
included, and contain: “The International 
Institutes in Berlin, for the bibliography of 
the social sciences, medicine, jurisprudence, 
and technology,” by A. von Noé; “The 
bibliography of the communist manifesto,” 
by Robert J. Usher. 

Binpinc. Boérsenblatt fir den deutschen 
Buchhandel, June 8, 1911, pp. 6884-6886, 
report by Max Paschke on “durability of 
leather and other substances for binding.” 


BINDING, EXHIBITION HONORS. Within the 
last few weeks Cedric Chivers has been 
awarded the grand prix in London and also 
at the Turin Exhibition. Among the awards 
previously made to Mr. Chivers are the fol- 
lowing: Gold medal, St. Louis, 1904: di- 
pleme d'honneur, Liege, 1905; grand prix, 
Milan, 1906; and grand prix, London, 1908 
A special feature in the exhibitions both in 
London and Turin were Mr. Chivers’s analy- 
ses of modern papers and leathers and their 
proper treatment for effective library binding 


BINDING For RooKS. (Described in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office, August, torr.) Three claims are al- 
lowed for this invention, which consists of 
a series of strips adapted to be engaged with 
the leaves of the books for temporary bind- 
ing. 

La ACADEMIA DE LA Historia DE Cusa. Los 
Académicos de Numero, by Carlos de Ve- 
lasco. (Publicado en la Revista de la Bib- 
lioteca Nacional.) Habana, Imprenta de 
la Biblioteca Nacional, r9ro. 

A useful and interesting reference work, 
consisting of bio-bibliographical sketches, 
supplemented by portraits of the members of 
the Cuban Academy of History Of partic- 
ular interest to librarians is the sketch of 
Domingo Figarola-Caneda, the talented and 
learned director of the Cuban Biblioteca Na- 
cional. 
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Lee, G. W. The 
48 p. D. Reprinted from Stone and Web- 
ster Public Service Journal, July, 1911. 
An account of the work of the Stone and 

Webster library department. 


library and its facilities 


LrprARIANSHIP. Dana, John Cotton. Wo 
men in library work (in The Independent, 
Aug. 3, p. 244-250). 

This is a definite, pointed article on the 
advantages of library work to women. It 
contains excellent illustrations 


Texas. Session taws. The July issue of 
the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association contains a notice of the “Trans- 
lations of early Texas session laws” that 
have recently come into possession of the 
State Library. The first item noted is the 
only copy known of a Spanish translation of 
most of the general laws of the first three 
Congresses of the Republic of Texas. Other 
items are a German translation of the third 
session of the state legislature, 1849-1850, and 
a German translation of the fifth state legis- 
lature, 1853-1854. These items have not been 
found entered in any bibliographies of Texas 
or any of the catalogs of the largest law li- 
braries of this country, and are considered 
of much importance to the history of the 
legal bibliography of the state. 


The Quarterly on the same page notes 
certain “decrees” wanted by the State Li- 
brary which are not found in “Laws and de 
crees of Coahuila and Texas,” translated by 
J, P. Kimball and published at Houston in 
1539. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Providence (R. 1.) P. L. The library has 
received a gift of securities amounting to 
about $10,000 from Mr. Nicholas Sheldon, 
late member of the board of trustees. This 
gift was received shortly before Mr. Shel- 
don’s death, but was not at the time made 
public, owing to the modesty of the donor. 
The donation is to be used for the children’s 
department. 


Washingtonville (N. Y.) P. L. By the 
will of the late David H. Moffat a bequest 
of $50,000 is left to the library 


Apams, Miss Zu, one of the founders of 
the Kansas Library Association in 1900, its 
secretary from 1902 to 1904, and its president 


after a brief illness, 
during the month of April. Miss Adams was 
assistant secretary of the State Historical 
Society, and gave altogether 35 years of ser- 
vice to the institution. Her father had pre- 


from 1904-1905. died 
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viously been secretary of the Society, and 
to him and Miss Adams for the present ex 
cellent collection of historic objects and 
manuscripts owned by the Society credit 1s 
largely due. Miss Adams gave helpful ser- 
vice to furthering public library interests in 
Kansas 

State Li- 
chief 


York 


Gameaie. Mr. William B., N. Y 
brarv School, 1910-11, has been made 
of the Technology division of the New 
Public Library 


Goocu, Miss Harriet B., has been appointed 
instructor in cataloging and library records 
in the Pratt Institute School of Library Se1 
ence, as noted on page 528. Miss Gooch’s 
excellent experience both in cataloging and 
library instruction, and her general know! 
edge of library work, makes her a valuable 
addition to the library school staff 


Harrison, Joseph Le Roy, librarian of tl 
Providence Atheneum, Providence, R. 
since 1894, was elected librarian of the Forbes 
L‘brarv, Northampton, Mass., on Sept. 1 
Mr. Harrison was born in North Adams, 
Mass., in 1862. His education was received 
at the Drury High School, North Adams, 
Mass., Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y., Cor 
nell University, also in Vienna and the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, Germany. He gradu- 
ated from the New York State Library 
School in 1893 with the degree of B.L.S 
conferred by the University of the State of 
New York. Mr. Harrison was librarian of 
the North Adams ( Mass.) Library Associa 
tion from 1&&1-1882. This library was the 
foundation of the present North Adams 
Public Library. He also had several years’ 
newspaper experience (1885-1880), and was 
appointed sub-hbrarian of legislation depart- 
ment. New York State Library, in 1893. The 
following year he became librarian of the 
Providence Atheneum. Mr. Harrison was 
delegated by the American Library Associa- 
tion to attend the Paris exposition of 1900 in 
connection with the A. L. A. exhibit, and has 
held various offices in the American Library 
Association. Rhode [sland Library Associa 
tion and New York State Library School 
Association. 


Hemans, Miss Ida M., N. Y. State Li- 
brary School, 1905-6, has resigned her posi- 
tion at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to 
become librarian of the Geneseo (N. Y.) 
State Normal! School Library 


Karser, John B., B.L.S., N. Y. State Li 
brary School, ’10, has resigned his position 
as assistant librarian of the Texas State 
Library to take charge of the Economic de 
partment library at the University of Illinois 

Mattern, Johannes, formerly connected 
with the Library of Congress, has practically 
completed his reorganization-work of the 
Library of the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
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ment of Commerce and Labor, and on Sept. 
rt entered upon his new duties as assistant 
librarian at the Johns Hopkins University. 


\lupce, Miss Isadore Gilbert, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of reference librarian, 
Columbia University, which was formerly 
held by Mr. Charles Alexander Nelson. Miss 
Mudge, who is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and of the New York State Library 
School, has held successively the positions 
of reference librarian, University of Illinois, 
head librarian Bryn Mawr College, and in- 
structor in reference work and bibliography, 
Simmons College. Since February, 1911, 
Miss Mudge has been organizing the work 
in foreign exchanges at Columbia University, 
and has recently given the lectures on refer- 
ence work in the course in library economy 
at the Columbia University Summer Session. 


Perry, Everett R., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, ’03, has resigned his position 
as chief of the Information division of the 
New York Public Library to become libra- 
rian of the Los Angeles Public Library. Mr. 
Perry was appointed by the New York Pub- 
lic Library in 1906 as clerk of the board, in 
which position he served more or less as 
confidential secretary to Dr. Billings. He 
was promoted in January, 1910, to the post 
of head of the shelf department, in which 
position he ,had charge of the classification 
of the library. In May, 1911, with the open- 
ing of the new building, he was made chief 
of the information division. Mr. Perry grad- 
uated from Harvard, and was general assist- 
ant in the St. Louis Public Library for one 
year. Mr. Perry’s record has been one of un- 
usual efficiency in the several library posi- 
tions he has occupied, and in his selection for 
Los Angeles the trustees have secured an en- 
ergetic, young and promising man for this 
important post. 


Situ, Miss Bessie Sargeant, B.L.S., N. 
Y. State Library School, ’98, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the Western Re- 
serve University Library School, Cleveland. 


Wuite, Miss Ann, who has been assisting 
in the Studebaker Library, South Bend, Ind., 
has resigned her position, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Chicago 
University Club. 

Cataloging and Classification 

DE L’OpservVATOIRE ROYAL DE 
Betcigue A Ucctir has issued facsimile 1 
(Brussels, 1910, pp. 1-192: A-Cav) of a “Cat- 
alogue alphabétique des livres, brochures et 
cartes, préparé et mis en ordre par A. Col- 
lard. As the catalog begins with division 1, 
“Authors,” it is to be presumed that a list of 
the books under subjects will follow. 


Carpirr, Wares, Purtic Liprartes. Bible 
exhibition, 1911: Catalogue of the Bibles 
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exhibited in the reference library in cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the author- 
ized version; with a sketch of the history 
of the English Bible by Rev. W. E. Winks; 
printed by the order of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1911. 62 p. O. price threepence. 


Cuicaco Pusiic Liprary. Finding 
list of English prose fiction in the Chicago 
Public Library. 1011. jor p. D. 


CoLtorapo State NormAt Scuoor. A bulle- 
tin of books for grade libraries, series x, 
no. 3 (issued quarterly); by the trustees 
of the State Normal School of Colorado, 
Greeley, Colorado. 71 p. S. 


Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification and 
relativ index for libraries, clippings, notes, 
etc. Ed. 7. By. Melvil Dewey. Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y., Forest Press, 1911 
777+13 p. Q. $6. 

This was reviewed in the September Jour- 
NAL. Credit should be given to J. B. Lyon 
Co. for the cloth and full flexible leather 
binding, both Persian and Hausmann mo- 
rocco. 

Hackney, Lonpon, Pusiic Liprary. Cata- 
logue of the books in the public libraries. 
191!t. 37 p. D. price ninepence. 


Lrprary oF Concress. Classification, Class 
A. General works: Polygraphy; printed 
as manuscript. Wash., D. C., Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, 1911. 63 p. O. 10 ¢. 

—— Classification, Class Education ; 
printed as manuscript. Wash, D. C, 
Gov’t Printing Office, 1911. 160 p. O. 25 ¢ 

Kirkedepartementet. Katalog over 
boker shikket for folkeboksamlinger 
utarb. av. Karl Fischer.  Tillog, 
Kristiania, 1911. 25, xxi p. 4°. 

The present supplement to the Norwegian 
“A. L. A.” catalog is prepared with the usual 
care. It is priced, partly annotated, and will 
be of use also to many American public libra- 
ries. Appended is a general index to the 
main catalog and to the supplements for 
1910 and 

Ontario Lrprary Association. A selected 
list of books recommended by the Ontario 
Library Association for purchase by the 
public libraries of... [the] province 
{of Ontario]. (published quarterly, Jan- 
uary, IQII: v. x, pt. 1.) 
pt. 1.) 

This selection of best books of 1910 has 
been made by experts in the various depart- 


Norway. 


7 
; 
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ctober, 191r] 


ments of literature and science represented. 

The next Bulletin will contain a list of juve- 

niles. 

U. S. SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTs. 
Monthly catalogue United States public 
documents, no. 198, June, 1911. Wash., 
D. C., Gov’t Printing Office, 1911. 719 p. O. 

—— Monthly catalogue United States public 
documents, no. 199, July, 1911. Wash., D. 
C., Gov't Printing Office, 1911. 54 p. D 


Bibliograpby 


Acricutture. List of books on agricultural 
and related subjects. In New York Edu- 
cation Department Bulletin, May 1, 1911, 
p. 19-30.) 

——U. S. Department of Agriculture. Li- 
brary. Monthly bulletin, May, 1911, v. 2, 
no. 5. 158 p. D. 


AMERICAN CATALOG (THE), 1908-1910; con- 
taining a record, under author, title, sub- 
ject and series, of the books published in 
the United States, recorded from Jan. 1, 
1908, to Dec. 31, 1910, together with a 
directory of publishers. N. Y., Office of 
the Publishers’ Weekly, ’11. c. 76+ 
1541 p. O. hf. mor., $7.50. 

The third main volume of the American 
catalog series of the 20th century. The ma- 
terial of the volume is directly that of the 
Publishers’ Weekly monthly and cumulated 
reference lists as preserved by the linotype 
system, edited into a consistent alphabet and 
filled out with additional titles brought to 
notice during the years of publication. The 
directory of publishers who issued books 
during the period covered includes 5184 
names. Of course, many of these entries of 
publishers indicate merely printers or authors 
publishing their own books. For lack of sup- 
port the volume containing full titles and 
notices of books received by the Publishers’ 
Weekly was reluctantly given up. Subscrip- 
tions from libraries and the booktrade did not 
pay cost or justify continuance of this val- 
uable publication. 

Bretes. London. British Museum. Bible 
exhibition 1911. Guide to the manuscripts 
and printed books exhibited in celebration 
of the tercentenary of the authorized ver- 
sion. (Oxford) (Hart). 64 S, 
8 Taf. 

CENTURY DICTIONARY. The sale of the 
Century dictionary, cyclopedia and atlas has 
considerably exceeded 200,000 sets, and a 
complete revision of the work has been nec- 
essary, adding definitions of upwards of 60,- 
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000 new words that have come into the lan- 
guage or into notice since the issue of the 
first edition of the dictionary 20 years ago 
The Cyclopedia of names has been complet: 
ly revised and brought up to date, and will 
contain the populations given in the latest 
censuses and estimates throughout the world, 
including the United States census of 1910 
All the maps in the atlas have been thor 
oughly revised and many of them entirely re 
made 
CRIMINOLOGY List of works relating to 
criminology, pt. 4. (In New York Public 
Library Bulletin, August, p. 463-501.) 
INCOME TAX. Library of Congress. Addi- 
tional references relating to taxation of 
incomes; comp. under the direction of H. 
H. B. Meyer. Wash., D. C., Gov't Printing 
Office, 1911. 144 p. O. price 20¢ 
InstTiTUT INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
Publication no. 117. L’avenir du livre et 
de la bibliographie par Paul Otlet. Brus 
sels, 1911. 21 p. (275-296) 
the Bulletin of the Institut 
An enthusiastic statement, by the secretary 
of the Institute, of the comprehensive plans 
for the “documentation” and coérdination of 
printed records, which is peculiarly the ob 
ject and task of the Institute. While ac 
knowledging the usefulness of this great 
work, and availing himself of the results, the 
true librarian will not forget that books are 
literature as well as sources of information 


Extract from 


ISLANDICA; an annual relating to Iceland and 
the Fiske Icelandic collection in Cornell 
University Library; ed. by G. W. Harri 
v. 4, The ancient laws of Norway and Ice 
land by Halldér Hermannsson. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University L., 1911. 83 p. D 


New York State Livrary. Bibliography so: 
Best books of 1910. 54 p. D. Albany, 1911, 
(Education Department bulletin, no. 497) 
This list contains 250 books published dur 

ing 1910, of which 20 marked a are sug 

gested to libraries which must confine their 

additions within narrow limits; 30 marked 6 

for libraries that can buy 50 books; 50 

marked c may be added to a and } to make 

up 100 books. The remaining 150 are con 
sidered worthy of careful consideration by 
libraries that can buy more than 100 “books 
and by those wishing to enlarge resources 
in special subjects. The list has been com- 
piled under peculiar difficulties. |he usual 
preliminary tentative selection was not issued 
this year because of the fire which destroyed 
the State Library in March. Therefore, the 
advice usually received from other librarians 
through the checking of the preliminary list 
was unavailable. Miss Martha T. Wheelet 
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and her assistants, Miss Mary E. Eastwood 

and Miss Martha N. Suter, deserves credit 

for the present list. 

Tueotocy. Catalogue 141 of Ludwig Rosen- 
thal’s Antiquariat ( Munich, 223 p.) is de- 
voted to “Katholische theologie” in the 
German language. 

Wooncuts. British Museum. Catalogue of 
early German and Flemish woodcuts pre- 
served in the Departments of Prints and 


Drawings. v. 2. London, Frowde, 1911. 


INDEXES 
HER A. L. A. inpEex. The “Fletcher 
A. L. A. index to general literature” has been 


out of print for some time. Owing to the 
expense involved in making even a limited 
edition of this uséful volume of bibliography 
the American Library Association has not 
felt warranted in printing another edition. 
An arrangement has recently been entered 
into with Mr. John R. Anderson, of New 
York, to assume the expense of a new edi- 
tion of the index and to pay a royalty to the 
A. L. A. on any copies sold. 

A supplementary list of 500 or more ad- 
ditional titles, indexed in the “Reader’s 
guide,” will be added to the new issue of 
the Fletcher index. 

The price of the work will be reduced 
from $10 to $6. 


PittspurcH (Pa.) Carnecie Liprary. De- 


bate index. torr. 75 p. D. 

This pamphlet contains a combined index 
to some 17 books on indexing. It was begun 
as a card index to the debaters’ manuals in 
the reference department of the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Library. Subjects are given in the 
index, with proposition for debate under 
each page, references to manuals and a note 
indicating the material to be found there, 
whether briefs, references, specimen debates 
or synopses of debates 


“Motes | and Querie 


Lrprary BULLETIN MATERIAL — Aut THORITA- 
TIVE AND UP-TO-DATE TUBERCULOSIS DATA. — 
Libraries desiring to use in printed form the 
latest word in fact and figure touching va- 
ried phases of the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
may secure such material for bulletin use by 
applying to P. P. Jacobs, National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 East 22d street, New York. 

If special data is desired for any purpose 
touching or regarding any tuberculosis topic 
correspondence may be sent to the above 
address. E. G. RoutzaHn. 


USEFUL PERIODICALS, — 
’ Dayton, Ouro, Aug. 21, 1911. 
Editor Library Journal. 

le your list of various forms of civic pe- 
published in the April, ott, 


riodicals, as 


[October, 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, should be added the fol- 
lowing: Issued by commercial bodies: The 
Beaumont Country, Chamber of Commerce, 
Beaumont, Texas. Publishing news and ar- 
ticles upon commercial organizations and 
civic welfare: The Tradesman, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. E. G. Routzaun 


bumors and Blunders 


THE MEETING 


Let us not in stately meeting 
Listless sit in idle dream, 

Speech is short and time is fleeting, 
Things are to us as they seem. 


Let us then get up and say so, 
If we want to, unafraid; 

Discussion really oils the way so 
And makes meetings much less staid 


Shall we quiver, then, and shiver, 
Disagreeing, passive, dumb? 

You should answer: “Never, never, 
Voice objections. Let them come.” 


(Exigencies of the rhythm 

Carry grammar-lapses with ‘em; 

But tho’ faulty to the letter 

The spirit is so much the better.) 
Vox. 


Library Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


5-6. Ky. L. A. Berea, Ky. 

Focgseme: Helps for librarians, F. C. Raw- 
The creed of the children’s librarian, 
A.B. Zachert; The librarian and the poet, 
Prof J. W. Raine; Address by repre 
sentative from public school system of 
state, by Prof. McHenry Rhoads; Book 

selection, Julia A. Robinson. 
Entertainment: Reception and climb of In- 
dian Fort Mountain, furnished by Berea 
College. Cost of trip from Louisville, saa 

19-21. Keystone State L. Assoc. Saegertow 
Prof. E. W. Runkle, of State College, and 
on. D. J. Crosby. of U. S. Agriculture 
Dept., will give addresses, and there will 
be round-table discussions. 


NOVEMBER 
27 Colorado L. A. Denver P. L. 


Program: 9 a.m. State library association, 
by Chalmers Hadley; Popular public doc- 
uments, by Charlotte A. Baker; Popular 
fiction, by Rena Keese, 

2.30 p.m Round table: Codéperation of 
teachers and librarians in school refer 
ence work, by Lucy W. Baker; Teaching 
people to use catalogs, by Faith E. Fos 
ter; How can we make our organization 
of more benefit to us, by A. C. Carter: 
Some needed library legislation,” by Tler- 
bert E. Richie. 


q 


York Public Library 


CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects JOHN S. BILLINGS, Director 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK IN MAIN STACK a 


THIS books stack contains about 330,000 lineal feet of shelvin isthe largest inthe wo The view ows 
a portion of the seventh or top tier and illustrates bow tack carnes the Moor the main Rea ! 
Room The shelf supports are of cast tron, the shelves and loo ‘ sof stee i leck floors te 
marble. Ventilating ducts occur at the end of every third range Allt ‘ meta art the stack were 
finished after erection with white pa nt the adjust shelves t nead (pe ! comstruction) were 


mpietely finished at the shop with b aked black dan it 


THE SNEAD & COMPANY [RON WORKS 
FOUNDED 1850 Jersey City, N. J. 
WE SOLICTT CORRESPONDENCE W BRARIAN 
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DRAWING INKS 


| ETERNAL WRITING INK 
| ENGROSSING INK 
{ 


TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive specia| 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
‘isit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 PARK Piace, New York. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 W. 230 St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedterd St, Strand 
Library Agents 


Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841 Particular atten- 


ag hes ING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 


tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of t business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, aod economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
ist of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country 

Fifteen years ago the United States Nava Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as we k 
for both officers and crew. 

[he contracts for supplying these libraries are awal led trict competidive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 


ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 
We are always ready to make competitive offers tor library tracts, when the 


conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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HIVERS’ BINDINGS have obtained recognition throughout the library 
C world for STRENGTH and FLEXIBILITY—lasting qualities—but 
in the past it has been more or less gently urged that they might be more 
attractive looking. 

STRONGER BINDINGS THAN CHIVERS’ ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
AND NOT NEEDED. WE NOW SUPPLY BETTER LOOKING 
BINDINGS. 

In order to improve the appearance of our books we have had letterin, 
especially designed for the titles wherever the narrowness or width of the 
back and the length of the title render it desirable. This and the new 
decorated backs give a distinctive appearance to CHIVERS’ present-day 
work. 

We solicit correspondence with librarians who are desirous of effecting 
economy in the service of their books. We have suggestions to make arising 


out of our extended experience with Library wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


The Largest and Best Equipped Fireproof Library Bindery in the U.S, 


We make a specialty of Library Binding. and to show a sample of our workmanship, wil! bind free o 
charge any two 12mos sent to us by prepaid express. 
All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 


OUR BOOK DEPART WEN C.~— Books of a)! Publishers reinforced in our binding with ou 
new style of fancy, decorated backs which we have just introduced. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/rongest Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers aad 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmenes 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


R. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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EM. TERQUEM 
J. TERQUEM @ CO., Export Bookseilers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agents in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature and Publications 

Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 

Catalogues published and sent on application. 

_ ney in New York where shipments are made once a week, and where payments and remittances are 
receive 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of MASSIN (formerly 
Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical magazine S. I. ™I.y Organ of the Internationa! 
Society of Mus‘c, the finest magazine in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe 
Subscription, $5.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent Sree on application to 


J. TERQUEM & co., 16 Beaver Street, |g AL PARIS 
F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special! atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 
= Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera/ Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,” ) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: Londorg. 


Teleaacanhic Addroas: ROOKM EN, LONDON. Oodes VNICODE and A BO. 


HENRY CEORCE 


BOOKSELLER AND LIBRARY AGENT 
21 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, : . : LONDON, E. C. 


BOOKS PERIODICALS 


SUPPLIED PROMPTLY AND ECONOMICALLY BY MAIL OR CAS/# 
BOOKBINDINC IN ANY STYLE 
Mr. George having had many years’ experience can confidently offer his services as 
Agent or Buyer. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS fours 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


\ CATA d 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


UR service in handling orders and inquiries from PublHe 
Libraries, School College Libraries is 
Our long experience, our large stock of books, and our location in 
the publishing center of the country, makes this service both 
intelligent and competent. The large number of libraries whieh 
purchase their books from us is constantly increasing. 
Our STANDARD LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 2500 Approved Books Third Revision 


will be sent Jree on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of AU Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street : Union Square North : New York City 


THE “FORBES” | © Every Public Library 
LIBRARY CARD DATER should have this book of 


HANDY, COMPACT, Publishers’ Catalogs for 
STRONG reference. 


Full set of abbreviated dates and 
complete alphabet with each Weighs 20 Ibs.; costs $2.00 
dater. 

Party issuing book or checking 
card can be determined by 
using initials. 

PRICE 


STYLE 42 


JA 12’ 09 M Used o the 


Largest Li- 


1 STYLE 40 brary in the 
7 Sep 23’ 09 L World. 


DAVID FORBES 


Rubber Stamps, Ink Pads THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
34 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1911 


298 BROADWAY, New York 
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ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N, Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass 


BINDING. 
Angel Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass 
Barrett Bindery Co, Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
t re ing t ables 
H. Bia kwell, roth St, and University Pl., N, Y. 
City 
Cedric Chivers yt1-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


A, Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pfister Bookbinding Cx 141 E, 25th St, N. Y. ¢ ity 
Wo H Rademag here, Newark, N. De 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass 
W. G. Johnston & Co Pittsburgh, Pa 

Library Bureau, Boston, "New Y ork and Chicago 

P F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St. N. Y. City 


Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art met il Construction Co., lamestown, N. Y. 

I. B ornell Iron Works, N. Y. City 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Melens y & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. 


George Stikeman, s5 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 1190 W. 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 
Il 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


cibews Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A, C. McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Ill, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg, Co., 100 William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
c Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St.. N. Y. City 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago, 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N Cit ty. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg, Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. (Wy -i+6 for Catalogues 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


University of wuegee Library, Eugene, Ore 

His is ‘ t 

kK 

State Norma! School Library, Emporia, Kan. 


it t i 


INDEXING BUREAU 
Private Libraries 
Arranged and Catalogued 

Card Indexing. Subject Indexing of ‘pping 
Minutes, et Library Syste 


MISS HULL, Graduate 
47 W. 34th St. ‘Marbridge Building), New York 
Telephone , Murray Hill 


—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England cal! 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, England. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


Send your ** Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St) New York 
FRENCH MEDICAL 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, ee 
GERMAN » OTHER rning 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 


and other Domesti 
BOOKS Acinals 


Catalogues on Application 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


TICE & LYNCH © 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


Secondhand and New. 


l | Sept Oct 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
A 
P 
P 
Ss. 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


DOMESTIC. 

Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East St., New York, ~ 


Bjérck and Bérjesson, 4e W. 28th St. New York 


Scandinavian books. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock or 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

| Stechert, G, E.. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 

| York. (Books in various languages.) 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 

| of 150,e00 pamphlets relating to America. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 

| Union Library Association, 22s Fifth Ave. New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Wa"amaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
Books, 


Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 24: Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical Sets in the World.) 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americans 
and General Literature.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphiects. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark Chicago, Ill. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, go West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Leeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 2ts-221 Wabash 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church S.., 
N, Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 
McDonough Co., Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arck St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Ann St., New York. 
Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Rosenbach «320 Walnut St, Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mes., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St, New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Remainders and Rare Books. 

FOREIGN. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St. Bir 
mingham, England. 


Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leidea, 
Holland. 


New 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 
Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria, (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 


many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany 


Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St, New Bowl St, 
London, England. 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., W. agth St, New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Teravem Em.. 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
| Lemeke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 
| Maggs Bros, 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ané 
| Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
| Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol 
| Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- a: j 3 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
| illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books ané@ 
Prints, Incunables, mes., Rare books, Prints.) ~ 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatzs 6.) 150 catalogues 
issued. 
‘ 


TO LIBRARIANS 


E beg to call your attention to our unusual facilities for supplying 
new books on most favorable terms. In addition to our immense 
stock of new books, we carry the largest second-hand and rare book stock in 
New York, which we can furnish at unusually low prices. 
On most subscription books we can give you a discount of from 25 to 
60 per cent. from publisher's list price. 
Quotations on any lists or sets of books will be furnished. 
Our September catalogue (mainly Americana) will be sent on application. 


HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. A comprehensive 
narrative of the rise and development of nations. Edited by Henry Smitu 
Wituiams, LL.D., and others. 25 vols., half morocco, Illustrated. New 
York and London. - - - + += + + §55.00 


STODDARD’S LECTURES. 15 vols., full morocco, gilt edges. Numer- 
ous illustrations ; some colored. Boston, 1905.- = - - $42.50 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. A weekly journal, conducted by Cuas. Dickens. 
19 vols, With the continuation of All the Year Round. 30 vols. 
Together 49 vols. bound in 25 vols. Half morocco, gilt backs. London, 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. From the best historians, 
biographers, and specialists. Edited by J. N. Larnep. 6 vols., cloth, paper 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. Edited by Frepericx Con- 
verse Beacu, and others. 16 vols., half morocco. New York and Chicago, 


HISTORY OF EGYPT. By G. Maspero, with the additions of S. Rap- 
poport, L. W. Kinc, and H. R. Hatt. Illustrated ; some colored. 13 vols., 
half morocco, gilt tops. The Grolier Society. London. - - $52.00 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 


HENRY MALKAN 
We Bookstore 8 42 Breadway and 55 New St., New York 
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